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' Master, or Servant ? 
By Ellen Hamlin Butler 


HEN first I felt the heavy hand of Pain 
I called him “ Master,” in my craven fear. 
He bore me from the world of light and cheer 
Into his prison-house. With scourge and chain 
He made my flesh a curse, my life a bane, 
Till in my wretchedness the Lord drew near, 
Saying, ‘‘ Why art thou lying, desperate, here ? 
.Soul, dost thou bear my image all in vain?” 
Then—suddenly endued with might—I cried, 
“O Pain, Iam thy master!” Since that hour 
He ministers to me, increasing trust, 
Confidence in things which shall abide, 
And love’s own patience which shall bring me power 
To lift my stricken brother from the dust. 


Bancor, ME. 








No Handicap Accepted 
To be able to rise above serious limitations is a 
great victory ; but a still greater is to refuse to admit 


that one’s limitations are handicaps. So many of us 
wish to let others know that we are having a hard fight! 
We are glad when the conversation drifts in the direc- 
tion where we can naturally talk of our impediments. 
A recent writer in The Outlook says of Edwin Grasse, 
the blind violinist, that he ‘‘ will not allow himself to 
be advertised as the ‘blind violinist,’ for he desires 
no handicap in the race."’ Let us never forget that 
many others are having greater difficulties than we, 
and let us scorn to make allowance for our frailties. 
We shall best overcome our limitations by refusing to 


recognize them. 
4 
The End of Stubborn Fighting 


_ _ No man was ever whipped by the Devil while re- 
sisting the Devil. ‘*He may be defeated over. and 


over and over again,’’ writes Robert E. Speer in ‘‘ How 
to Deal with Temptation,'’ ««but no man is defeated 


until he has defeated himself; no man has ever lost 
his battle untjk*he has been coward enough to sur- 
render it.’".“As we think over any defeat of our own, 
at this is true ; so long as we resisted, we 
t; when we stopped trying, we failed. God 
only that we keep on trying ; 4e will furnish us 
ith the strength to do so. He does not promise us 
an end to the fight in this life ; but he does promise 
that the end, when it comes, shall be victory to the 
man who would not give up. There is enough in- 
centive in this truth to keep us fighting while we have 
breath in our bodies. 
Xx 


Refusing to Assume Trouble 

When dealing with human beings, the best way to 
avoid friction or disagreement is to ignore any possi- 
bility of it. The surest way to precipitate such 
trouble is to talk about it as adanger. One may know 
that at a coming conference with another person or 
group of persons there is such grave danger of failure 
to ‘* get together ’’ that, in view of the importance of 
the issues involved, the occasion assumes the nature 
ofacrisis. Butifthatis so, then the most foolish thing 
in the world is to talk openly about ‘‘ grave danger’’ 
or ‘‘crisis."". Every one may be perfectly well aware 
of the danger and the crisis; but, as a rule, these 
are words that are better left unsaid when the danger 
or the crisis is imminent. Refusal to admit that there 
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is any danger often dissipates all danger. The best 
way to insure the right outcome is to refrain from im- 
plying by word or look that one is in any doubt of the 
outcome. Sunshiny hopefulness, here as everywhere, 
is the earnest of sunshiny results, 


ax 
How to Walk Confidently 


Trustful blindness is better than worrying sight. 
A pedestrian noticed two persons coming toward him 
at night, and was particularly impressed by the bear- 
ing of one, who was walking straight ahead at a good 
gait, head up, shoulders back, the whole manner be- 
speaking exceptional confidence and freedom from 
all uncertainty or worry. And then, on looking 
closely, he saw that this one was: blind, being led by 
the other. Of course the blind one could walk confi- 
dently, for he had something better than sight: he 
had a guide! This confident bearing of the blind is 
not exceptional ; it is their usual manner, as we all 
know. How strikingly it contrasts with the worried, 
uncertain look of those whose seeing eyes shift con- 
stantly here and there in the effort to see danger and 
avoid it! Blindness is the best training for calm and 
quiet faith ;-therefore the Lord provides blindness for 
us all, in our spiritual walk, We cannot see that 
which is ahead, and we need not; but we have a 
Guide who is safer than sight. 
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The Master Teacher’s Greatest Lesson 


ALVATION is not the chief end of man. Jesus 
Christ came to brig more than salvation into 
the world. He came to save men, but he came 

also to teach men what they were here for. He saves 
us for a purpose, and salvation is only the beginning 
‘of that purpose. To get ourselves saved is not a 
worthy end of effort. Even to get others saved, or 
soul-winning, as it is commonly called, is never a 
worthy end in and of itself, though it is often mis- 
takenly considered so. The end of the Sunday- 
school is not soul-winning. The end even of evan- 
gelistic services and revivals and individual work for 
individuals ought never to be soul-winning, 

An incident from actual life may make this clearer. 
In a flourishing city Sunday-school, one of the classes 
was a solid comfort to the superintendent, It was a 
restful spot in the room to look at during sessions, 
and a comforting part of the work to think about be- 
tween Sundays. . For it was made up of six or eight 
of the sons of the best families of the congregation, 
fine young fellows of sixteen or thereabouts, and it 
was taught by a rising young lawyer, a Christian man 
of exceptional family and marked ability. He had 
been an athlete in college ; he was popular with men ; 
and boys were drawn to him at once, and held by 
him, because he gave them something worth while in 
his teaching and by his example. The class was one 
of those shining ones that never give a superintend- 
ent a moment's worry, as to conduct or future. 

What was the surprise of the superintendent, there- 
fore, upon being told one day. by this successful 
lawyer-teacher that he was about to give up the class ! 

‘« Why ?’’ asked the superintendent in dismay; 

‘« Well,’’ answered the teacher, ‘‘the boys are all 
members of the church now, and. I don’t see what 
more I can do for them."’ 

The boys’ souls had been won for Christ. They 
had publicly confessed Christ as their Saviour. Their 
Sunday-school teacher had fulfilled his soul-winning 
purpose with them, and so his work for them was at an 
end! Thus he reasoned, and thus he gave up the class, 
abandoning his opportunity when he was at its very 
beginning! If soul-winning zs the end of the Sunday- 
school, then-he was right. But if soul-winning is only 


the beginning of Sunday-school effort, then he was 
wofully wrong. 

After those boys had all confessed their need of the 
Saviour who was their teacher's Saviour, teacher and 
boys were then for the first time upon common ground, 
at what might fairly be called the very beginning of 
their opportunity to work and study together with the 
greatest possible profit. _ Now for the first time could 
the teacher count upon their pledged allegiance, in 
his training of the boys for their life-work. Up to 
now he had been working to get his men enlisted. 
And one cannot do much in. drilling an army or a 
corporal’s squad until the enlistments have been 
made. but in counting enlistment as the close of the 
the war, he, of course, utterly failed to realize that 
purpose which has been urged here before as the only 
worthy end of the Sunday-school : character-training 
Sor service in the extension of the Kingdom. 

Soul-winning is nothing more than enlisting men 
for service. We cannot serve until we have enlisted ; 
and, in this warfare, we cannot count ourselves as 
having really enlisted unless we are serving. We are 
on earth to serve : nothing else. 

This is a hard lesson to learn. It will always be 
hard, while the teacher of darkness is abroad to undo, 
if he can, the lessons of the Teacher of Light. The 
disciples were almost as slow to learn the lesson as we 
are to-day. Yet they were under the personal in- 
struction of the Master Teacher, as we are. 

That group of twelve that worked together on the 
shores of the Lake or down in Judza was, in some 
ways, very. much like a present-day Sunday-school 
class. There was the Teacher, with a dozen pupils, 
—a small enough number for him to know them inti- 
mately and separately as individuals, without which 
teaching can never be at its best. They were to- 
gether on week-days as well as on Sabbaths, in their 
homes and in his; and no Sunday-school teacher is 
worthy of the name who does not know his pupils 
in their home life, and let them know him in his, 
counting the Sunday instruction only one of the inci- 
dents in his work with them. Moreover, that. old- 
time Sunday-school class was made up entirely of 
pupils who were stupidly, wilfully slow in learning, so 
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that the Teacher's patience and love were the largest 
factors in his teaching. Sometimes this has to be so 
to-day. 

The pupils were keenly interested in some things, — 
but not always in the things that ought to have inter- 
ested them. Then the Teacher had to shift their in- 
terest, and do it so compellingly that they could not 
but follow. Something happened one day in Jerusa- 
lem that shows how patient he had to be, yet how 
insistent he was in holding to his greatest lesson. 

It was in mid-winter, with the crucifixion only three 
months ahead. For almost three years this Teacher 
and class had been together, From the first awaken- 
ing of the disciples’ interest, when John the Baptist 
had pointed them to Jesus, they had grown steadily 
under his teaching and presence until that great day 
when Jesus had dared to put them and himself to 
the test in the challenge, ‘‘ Who say ye that I am ?”’ 
Their answer had vindicated Christ's confidence so 
fully that he joyfully gave God all the glory for their 
knowledge and faith, and pledged his church to be 
built upon these men. 

They were shoulder-to-shoulder with him now, as 
they never had been before. And*he went on, with 
them, in his daily work of meeting every need of every 
needy soul that came to him for help. This work of his 
was no new thing to them. Not only had he been 
rendering such service for three years, but they them- 
selves, a full year before, had been charged and em- 
powered by Jesus to ‘‘heal the sick, raise the dead, 
cleanse the lepers, castoutdemons.’’ Even the Seventy, 
who had had no such intimate and prolonged training 
from the Master as the Twelve, had already been sent 
on their mission of preaching and healing, and had re- 
turned with the triumphant report, ‘‘ Lord, even the 
demons are subject unto us in thy name.”’ 

It was after all this that the little group of Christ's 
confessed followers and long-trained pupils were with 
him on that winter day in Jerusalem when they saw 
a man blind from his birth. Instantly their interests 
showed themselves by their eager questioning of their 
Teacher and Lord. One knowing all that had gone 
before, and watching the group at a distance, would 
have said, ‘‘ They are asking Jesus to heal the man" ; 
or, ‘‘they are asking Jesus whether they themselves 
may not have the joy of working the cure, and bring- 
ing gratitude into those sightless eyes.’’ 

Not at all. Listen to their questioning : ‘‘ Rabbi, 
who sinned, this man, or his parents?'’ A lifeless, 
profitless, hair-splitting theological riddle: that was 
their living interest ! 

Must not the Teacher have been sorely disappointed ? 
His class had made an utter failure of it! And he 
had thought, he had hoped, that they were really 
learning his lesson, catching the spirit and purpose of 
his mission, which he must soon entrust to them 
alone in all the earth! But he does not give them 
up! He brushes aside their idle speculation with the 
sweeping assertion, ‘‘ Neither did this man sin, nor his 
parents,’’ meaning not that they were sinless nor 
even that sin had nothing to do with disease, but 
rather that the question which confronted the dis- 
ciples was not a question of sin at all: ‘*du¢ that the 
works of God should be made manifest.’ Here was 
a case of weed ; and need, to those who have Christ 
with thei, means opportunity for service. We are 
here only to meet need by service ; and the time is 
so short! ‘*We must work the works of him that 


‘sent me, while it is day : the night cometh, when no 


man can work.’’ And then Jesus finished the lesson 
by quietly meeting the man's need ; working the cure 
which he had longed to have his disciples work, and 
which they ought to have worked. Their opportunity 
with the man born blind was lost forever : thrown 
away for a selfish, cheap, worthless discussion of a 
question the answer to which could do nobody any 
possible good. 

They learned the lesson ; that is the bright side of 
this picture. It was only a few months later that two 
of these same disciples were in Jerusalem again, on 
their way to the temple. Their Teacher was not with 
them now, in the body; but they were closer to him 
than ever they had been while he was on earth. At 
the temple door that is called Beautiful they see a 
man lame from his birth. ‘*Who sinned, this man, 
or’’ no; that kind of questioning was buried 
forever on the day when the baptism as of fire 
came upon them. They have learned the Master 
Teacher's greatest lesson. ‘‘In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, walk. And he took him by the 
right hand, and raised him up.*’ The beggar who 
had asked only for alms received better than he had 
ever dared dream of. 

Miracle-healing of sick bodies is not needed to-day 
as it was when the world knew Christ not at all. But 
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service is needed. Direct, personal service; the 
spending of ourselves for others, one at a time, day 
after day, until we have exhausted our bodily strength 
in this laying down of life, That is the only way to 
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make Christ known to the world, and to win others to 
that same life-saving service. Have we who have ac- 
cepted the Master Teacher as our Saviour learned his 
real lesson ? 








Complimentary Questions 

When a famous Baptist editor and wit of the last 
generation was asked why an editor so commonly 
refers to himself in the plural, as ‘‘we,’’ rather than 
‘«],"’ he answered gravely : ‘‘I really do not know, 
unless it is that no one man can possibly be expected 
to know as much as an editor must know.’’ Every 
editor is complimented, from time to time, by evi- 
dence of his readers’ implicit confidence in his abil- 
ity to answer questions on any subject. Two recent 
questions from Times’ readers are thus complimen- 
tary. One is from an Iowa reader, and contains a 
delicate hint as to the possible illegibility of an edi- 
tor’s handwriting : 

Why are some people white, some black, some red, some 
brown, and so on? If you should write by letter, please 
write plain. 

Probably the white, black, red, brown, and yellow 
races were given their respectively colored skins be- 
cause God knew that each color was best adapted to 
enable the skin of each given race to fulfil its bodily 
function under its peculiar climatic conditions. Or 
some would say that the skin color of a race is the 
result of the local climatic conditions. In either case, 
we may safely recognize God as the controlling factor, 
and the physical good of each race as the end in view. 

The other question, while equally a tribute to the 
Times, is a harder one. An Illinois lumber dealer 
sends it. 

Where was the first church built, and by whom? Was it 
not a Presbyterian? Some think a Catholic. I want to re- 
port next Sunday. 

The Editor's Presbyterian leanings were flattered, 
but he had to disappoint that ‘‘ next Sunday’’ report. 
A few ingenuous attempts, in these columns, at naming 
the place and time of origin of such a simple and 
recent institution as Children’s Day, or the Home 
Department, with the resulting clamor of rival appli- 
cants for the honor, has discouraged The Sunday 
School Times in its efforts to establish beginnings. 
No one, to date, has succéeded in ‘naming the first 
Sunday-school, though several have tried. When it 
comes to the first church, the Times won't even try. 
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How to Raise Money 

There is a best way to do everything ; and when 
it comes to the question of raising money for the 
Lord’s work, the Times’ readers know pretty well 
what ‘‘ best way’’ this paper stands for. Therefore 
it gladly gives place to the following question from an 
Indiana reader : 

I have at one time in the past read of an article in the Times 
saying how to make money for church use. Now we are 
engaged in building a church, and are greatly in need of 
money, so I write and ask for particulars. Any information you 
can give will be thankfully received. 

The simplest, easiest, and most effective way to 
make money for church use is to ask people to give it, 
outright, one hundred cents on the dollar, ‘without 
return to them save the biggest return possible: the 
consciousness of privilege enjoyed and duty done. 
This plan raises money without lowering morals. 
People always respond more quickly to an appeal to 
their higher nature than to their lower. To be asked 
to give is an appeal to the higher nature; to be told 
that you will get back part of what you give, through 
the medium of a fair or bazaar or pay-entertainment, 
is an appeal to the selfish and unworthier side. And 
straight-out giving is the only method of church sup- 
port which the Bible recognizes or tolerates ; there- 
fore it is the only method which we have any right to 
expect God to bless. 

There are, of course, systematic ways of stimu- 
lating and encouraging gifts to church work, which are 
likely to be exceptionally productive. Two clever 
and workable plans for raising money for the church, 
called the ‘‘ Calendar Party’’ and the ‘* Dollar 
Social,’’ were described on page to of The Sunday 
School Times of January 4, 1908. They involved no 
element of barter, and by them the Holy Trinity 
Lutheran mission church and Sunday-school of Ber- 
wick, Pa., with only 135 members, raised $1,900 on 





its debt in seventeen months. Another scriptural and 
therefore very profitable method, known as ‘‘ The 
Chest of Joash,’’ was described in The Sunday School 
Times of August 3, 1907. By it, the Markham Memo- 
rial Church of St. Louis, of which the Rev. John T. 
Faris was formerly pastor, and which numbered 383 
members (all working people), raised $216. © Still 
another simple and extremely effective plan is the 
envelope system. The Times of February 8 con- 
tained an ‘‘Open Letter’’ entitled, ‘«‘ Encouragement 
from Temples Cleansed,’’ in which a subscriber told 
of the successful substitution of the envelope system 
for church entertainments. 

Tithing, or giving one-tenth of one’s income to the 
Lord, will prove to be a complete solution of the 
financial problem in church work, when once it 
is generally adopted by Christian people. Many 
now give on the tithe basis, and the resulting bless- 
ings are a complete vindication of Malachi 3: Io. 
Those who would know more of an organized move- 
ment to stimulate tithing among Christian people will 
do well to address the Secretary of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Tithers Association of America, Mr. Alexander 
Harbison, 731 Indiana Pythian Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Generosity and system are the two secrets of suc 
cessful money-raising for the Lord. 


> 
How to Enjoy Health 


Indirectness is often the shortest cut in the Lord’s 
service. The paradox, or seeming contradiction, is 
fundamental in the way of life. And our bodies 
play a very large part in the way of life. Therefore 
it is that a certain truth was recently emphasized in 
these columns, concerning which a Canadian writer 
now courteously asks for more. 

You editorially say (in ‘‘ Keeping the Body Under’’), ‘‘ The 
joy of bounding physical life is known only to those who live 
primarily for something else." Nota few of your readers, I 
imagine, would hear you at greater length on such a point. 

The moment that one makes a goal, or end of 
life, of something which is unworthy of one’s chief 
attention, that moment one has begun to lessen the 
enjoyment or happiness in that thing which he might 
legitimately have. Those who live to eat do not, in 
the long run, enjoy their meals as much as those who 
live for something else. Those who make an idol of 
physical health, devoting their time and chief atten- 
tion to bodily exercise and .perfection, have no such 
enjoyment of their bodily powers and exercise as do 
those who live for something higher than the body, 
while yet recognizing the importance and rights of 
the body. Such a man as President Roosevelt, for 
example, who disciplines his body into marvelous 
powers of endurance for the sake of his better service 
to his fellows, is likely to enjoy his cross-country ride 
or walk more genuinely than does the professional 
athlete whose highest aspiration is to make a perfect 
animal of himself. The only thing in which one can 
safely count upon continued and ever-increasing en- 
joyment when given first place in one’s life, is the 
service of others, And a life thus lived finds never- 
ending enjoyment on all its less. important sides, 
physical and mental. If any one is in doubt as to 
this, let him try either way for a lifetime ! 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father, we have come to thy house that 
we may commune with thee. ‘Teach us to look up into 
thy face. The world is too much with us, and our 

spiritual senses are disturbed and confused with its turmoil. 
It is thy fellowship our inmost souls crave. We need thy 
largeness, thy graciousness, thy holiness and truth,—thy very 
se f. .. Teach us to be silent before thee betimes. By thy 
Spirit, still the tumult of our feverish, unregulated minds, in 
order that we may hear thee speak. .. . Behold our plight of 
hopeless struggle with our own distempered nature, too often 
striving after a better character by mere manufacture, and 
absorbed in the rattle of wheels in our mechanical self-disci- 
pline. Teach us, Lord, the simplicity of growth by sheer 
spiritual illumination and inspiration and nutrition, direct from 
thee. We would learn to look unto Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith. Oh, take our eyes off self and the world, 
and fix our gaze on thee. 
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Jesus’ Idea of Sabbath Observance 


By President Henry G. Weston, D.D., LL.D. 










Christ of his relation to the Sab- 
ed in his death. His teaching. on 
subjects alienated many of his disciples, 
to no bitter enmity. His claim that he was 
of the Sabbath resulted in his crucifixion by the 
omans at the demand of the Jews. 
This determination was first formed and expressed 
at the working of a miracle on the Sabbath as re- 
corded in the twelfth chapter of the Gospel according 
to Matthew. This miracle is ordinarily interpreted 
as teaching that works of necessity and mercy. are 
lawful on the Sabbath. But no teaching was needed 
to declare that works of necesssity are lawful on 
the Sabbath. The contrary would be nonsense. 
And there is no mention of deeds of mercy to 
this chapter. Our Lord does not say, ‘* What man 
of you shall see a sheep,’’ but ‘‘what man of you 
'* The owner of the sheep is 
er obligation to pull him out. The relation which 
hrist claims to hold to the Jews is the ground of 
the shock to the Pharisees. If the Son of man is 
Lord of the Sabbath, he is Lord of the nation. 

Why? The Sabbath was the national flag. of the 
other religious institutions — sacrifices, 







ery man stood before God on an equality with every 

other man. On the Sabbath no horn could summon 

the Jew to labor for a master, no bell ring out its peal 

re him to spend the day in toil for another. On that 
day all men stood in the same relation to God. 

The Pharisees saw that Christ's claim involved. two 
consequences : that Christ was their sovereign ; if so, 
that the subjection of the nation to the Roman power 
was unwarranted. The first they denied ; the second 
they feared would result in what the chief priests (John 
11 : 48) deprecated, —that the Romans would come and 
take away both their place and nation. So the Phari- 
sees went out and held a consultation against Christ, 
how they might destroy him. 

The Jews were in this attitude toward Christ when 
the miracle recorded in the fifth chapter of John was 
wrought. In this our Lord teaches the astonished 
Jews’a new truth. In Matthew, Christ declares his 
pelation to man; in John, his relation to God, His 

“discourse rests fundamentally on the three great eras 
of eternity. The day of creation is closed ; God's 
creating work ceased when he entered on his Sabbath 
of rest. The day of judgment is yet in the future. 
This is the day of salvation : God, on his Sabbath, 
-gives himself exclusively to Sabbath work—salvation. 
We know how this day began,—God seeking the sin- 
ner. Thecry, ‘*Adam, where art thou?’’ is not the 
summons of the judge that the criminal may have 
condemnation pronounced. The first view we have, 
after the fall, is not the sinner crying after God, but God 
seeking the sinner, promising him a Redeemer, and 
assuring him that redemption shall be triumphant. 

Christ's declaration at this time to the Jews is, 
that the Father and he are one; that whatsoever the 
Father is doing on his Sabbath, ‘the Son is doing and 
will do. This great truth he declares at length and 
in various ways, 


How Ought We to Keep the Sabbath ? 


The special truth with which we have now to do is 
our relation to the Sabbath, and what are its obliga- 
tion, duties, and privileges. 

In attempting earn our duty, we must. remember 
always that thé Bible is not a code of rules, but a 
statement of ‘principles ; obedience to the precept will 
often viojdte the law. 

The there are no rules in the New Testament 
govetning the observance of the first day of the week. 


y - iad its origin in the instinctive yearning to com- 
I 


memorate the new creation instead of the old ; the 
beginning of the spiritual life instead of the natural ; 
the birth of the new man instead of the old; of. the 
eternal instead of the mortal. The first day should 
be appropriately observed by the ransomed man, as 
it is the commemoration of his endowment of all that 
he is and has ; to the resurrection he owes all his pres- 
ent happiness and his eternal hope. The observance 
of the Lord’s Day is to him a delight. It is not-to 
him.so much a day of rest, but of delightful.work, — 
rest from toil, but freedom to work. --The day is an 


anticipation of heaven, whose inhabitants rest from 
their labors, but their works follow with them. Labor 
comes from sin; work is divine; God works, but 
never labors. Many a Christian man, at the close of 
a Sunday's diligent work, has wished that he could 
live the day over again, it-has been so delightful. 
The redeemed will noteSpend eternity in singing ; 
there is work. for ch they have been serving an 
apprenticeship i is present evil world. In that 
glowing descripfion of heaven found at the close of 
the New Tg6tament it is said, ‘‘his servants shall 
serve hime they will see his face [the figure is taken 
from tye’custom of Oriental monarchs who are kept 
in usion, and who govern through an intermediary 

a vizier] ; and his name will be on their foreheads,"’ 
conspicuous to all but themselves. 

Necessarily every feature of the work of salvation is 
appropriate for the Lord’s Day. If it is necessary for 
the saved man or for his family to ride to church, his 
horse shall be used with more gratitude to God than 
when employed in the labor of the week. He asks 
for no legislation to compel his unconverted neighbor 
to observe the sacred day ; all the Sabbath legislation 
which he would admit is that which is necessary to 
secure men from being obliged to labor on that day. 
If an irreligious man wishes to spend his Sunday in 
his counting-room, no human law should forbid him ; 
but the bank must not compel the Christian to pay a 
note on the Lord’s Day. In this land which boasts 
that it is a Christian land, there must be no legisla- 
tion. which makes it necessary that any man violate 
the law of rest from labor. 


Making the Day a Welcome One 


The Christian will study to make the day a welcome 
day to his family. _ This will not be difficult. if his 
children have had..what the son of Bishop Westcott 
claims his father’s children had, ‘‘the unspeakable 
heritage of a life which was daily lived before their 
eyes upon the loftiest plane of Christian privilege.’’ 
On the Lord’s Day the father is at home with. his 
family as he is on no other day. This will be a de- 
light to the children. The parent will deny himself 
if it. be necessary, and_ give his. time to his children. 
I know of one instance where. a family lives.on the 
edge of what in the West is called ‘‘ the timber,’’ and 
the Sunday afternoon walks and talks of the father with 
the children in that forest are eagerly welcomed. He 
will furnish them with suitable reading, such as that 
Christian classic, good old John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress. One of the most’ vivid recollections of a 
boy known to me is the eager perusal of that book on 
Sunday as he sat by a window looking out on a mile 
of a New England turnpike, and pictured the way to 
the Celestial City with its mullein stalks by the side. 
He remembers the eagerness with which in after life 
his son, into whose hands he put the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, questioned him with regard to the road from 
the city of Destruction to the Celestial City ; why they 
did not bridge the Slough of Despond, etc. The boy 
received some sound theological instruction ; was in- 
formed that the Slough had been bridged, but was 
cautioned not to avail himself of any such contrivance. 
He was advised to confine himself to the old ways and 
to avoid the newly constructed celestial railroads. 
The boy took an eager interest in the discussion, and 
differed widely from his parent as to the comparative 
merits of the First and Second Parts of the Progress. 
He was very decided as to the superior merits of the 
Second Part. ‘*There were ever so many more fights 
in it.’’ 

But the mother will be the more important factor 
on Sunday. She will know, as the father will not, 
how to reply to the boy brimming over with life, who 
comes to her Sunday afternoon with the appeal, 
‘: Mother, can’t. we have a little spiritual fun?’’. It 
is the mother who can take the children with her to 
the place of prayer, and as they kneel together, and 
the tears come to her eyes and her voice trembles, the 
children wonder why. so good a woman as their mother 
cries when she prays. They have not yet learned the 
wide language of tears, but they will remember, as 
long as they live, that mother’s prayers. There is 
nothing on. earth so like heaven as a mother's love, 
and there is no influence so powerful and-so essential. 
Wherever there is a‘Samuel there is always a Hannah, 
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And so multitudes of men can testify that there 
have been families where religious exercises, whether 
at home or in the church, were not irksome: where 
family prayer and Sabbath observance are among the 
most hallowed remembrances : families which will 
one day stand before God and the parents with hearts 


‘overflowing with gratitude, will say, ‘* Here ; am I and 


the children thou hast given me.’ 
Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


nod 
A Lenten Hymn 


From the Syriac of Simeon bar Sabaa (Son of the Dyers), 
Bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, Martyr. Early IV Century. 
(British Museum, Codex Rich. No. 7156, folio 166v. XVII Cen- . 
tury. Published by Overbeck, Opera Selecta.) Bar Sabaa 
was put to death, along with eleven of his monks, on June 17, 
A.D. 341, after terrible torture ; but this added numbers to 
the Church. 
By Margaret D. Gibson, D.D. (Heidelberg), 
LL.D (St. Andrews) 


ATHER, who in wisdom made us 
From of old with wondrous care, 
Praise to thee! whose love hath bade us 
Thine own living image bear. 


Praise to thee for growth in stature, 
Freedom, and a reasoning mind. 

Praise, O Father, for thy longing 
All our wills with thine to bind. 


Hail, Redeemer! Son most holy! 
Who hast worn our human flesh. 

Hail, thou all-reviving Spirit ! 
Pouring out thy gifts afresh. 


Lord, from. error thou hast brought us, 
Sunk in idol-worship low ; 

By thy sovereign grace hast taught us 
Thee our only God to know. 


Thou hast made us conscious channels 
For thy stream of patient love. 

Praise to thee who bidst us welcome 
To thy glorious home above ! 


Praise to thee! - Thy Word-hath shown us 
How the heavenly hosts adore, 

All our voices blend in chorus 
With the angels’ evermore. 


Father, Son, and Spirit Holy— 
Trinity! Through endless days 
Saints.on high and sinners lowly, 
Worlds of -Being, hymn thy. praise. 
CAMBRIDGE,’ ENGLAND. 


Sap 
What We May 


By Eleanor Root 


HY'do you bother?’’ asked one summer 
boarder of another, who had stopped to 
speak to the little lame storekeeper at the 

Corners about the fir-pillow industry. ‘* You surely 
have enough on your hands without inviting any one 
else to lean on you. Ii she takes your suggestion, 
she'll expect you to help her with orders when you 
get back to the city,—-you see if she doesn’ t.’’ 

‘* Well,’ was the reply, ‘‘I shall be only too glad 
if Ican. Why, if I could do anything to increase 
her poor earnings a little, I should be so happy. She 
is having a real struggle to get along and feed all 
those mouths since her husband's death, —and this is 
something her children can help her in.’’ Here the 
conversation rested, but not so the interest of the 
kindly-eyed stranger in her new protégé. The result 
was that by Christmas every fir-pillow the lame 
woman was able to send to the city was sold, and she 
realized what seemed to her a handsome profit. Not 
on! ‘his, but it was an augury of what she and her 
little family could do in the future. 

It was only a little thing, the few moments’ talk in 
the country store, the helping hand at thestart, but 
it brightened a burdened woman's outlook, and 
enabled her to face with lightened heart the coming 
days. 


‘*What we may'’ is manifest to all whowill. The 


only essentials are eyes to see and hearts to feel. 
With these, the poorest may be a blessing to all with 
whom he comes in contact, the weakest a source of 
strength. 

Boston. 
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Recollections of Harriet Beecher Stowe 


By the late Rev. 


Samuel Scoville 





(Concluded from last week's issue.) 


HE time came when Mrs, Stowe's book, ‘‘ The 
Minister's Wooing,’’ might be taken to England 
and the copyright be secured, and several chap- 

ters were yet unwritten. With great diffidence I 
offered to serve as amanuensis. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and now another surprise as great as the first 
awaited me. It was at the naturalness and apparent 
ease with which Mrs. Stowe wrote her books. Let me 
give you a picture of this. 

The morning air sweeps cool and refreshing through 
the large chamber, running the whole width of the 
house, in which the work is being done. 

Mrs. Stowe has been out in the garden and gathered 
an armful of flowers, which she now begins to sort 
over and arrange in a vase that stands on a table by 
her side. And as she works she talks; it is the 
business of the amanuensis to put that talk on paper, 
and his seems to be all the work there is in the mat- 
ter. Her part is only a pleasant conversation between 
two or more interesting people, or a description which 
she enjoys giving, or an argument that she delights in 
conducting. 

When one of her characters says a good thing, 
she laughs as unaffectedly as any reader could be 
expected to. 

When argument is in order, she occasionally. reaches 
out her hand and emphasizes the conclusion with a 
gesture, and draws her head up and a little to one side, 
in a manner peculiar to her in animated conversation 
with actual people. 

When the subject is sad and painful, she arranges 
her handful of flowers more pensively, while her voice 
sinks into that tone which truthfully expresses the 
sentiment she feels ; and when the morning's work of 
three or four hours is finished, if the amanuensis has 
been skilful, the manuscript is ready for the printer. 
Ordinarily, I believe there was very little, if any, cor- 
rection. The story went to the press as it had flowed 
warm and clear from her heart and brain. 

That summer, the summer of '59;' Mrs. Stowe 
went abroad, in part to secure her copyright, taking 
her family, including myself. Her son Fred and | 
crossed by sailing-vessel, and overtook the party at 
Lausanne. 

It was a merry company that came together in the 
Hotel Gibbon from Andover, London, and Paris, with 
anv number of adventures to recount. Ruskin also 
called upon Mrs. Stowe that same evening, and of 
course added greatly to the interest of the occasion. 
He was very genial and made every one feel at home 
in his presence, more iike the highest type of a refined, 
cultured American than any man I met during the 
year. His pleasantry was as delicate as the aroma of 
flowers and pervaded all he said. He was very gal- 
lant to the ladies, and said a great many. polite things 
to them, and some things about our country that were 
not quite so polite. Enthusiastic over his favorite 
theme, he took a pebble and showed Mrs. Stowe how 
certain art effects could be produced with marvelously 
few strokes of the pen, and soon had all the young 
people around him taking a lesson in drawing. 

We boys were off on pedestrian trips during the 
week, but it was Mrs. Stowe’s desire that we should 
so time our excursions as to be able to spend the 
Sabbath with the family. We did so, and found that 
it was uniformly observed in the quiet manner char- 
acteristic of the New England home. Mrs. Stowe 
was no bigot, and she was fully aware of the Chris- 
tian’s liberty in the observance of days and seasons, 
but she loved the rest and the spiritual profit and the 
mental and physical recuperation to be gained on the 
Christian’s sacred day, and it was only the sternest 
necessity that would induce her to forego these ad- 
vantages. 

Her life that winter in Florence was mostly a 
transplanting of the Andover home to the banks of 
the Arno. Study of various kinds in the morning, 
the picture-galleries of the Uffizi and Pitti Palace, 
artist studios, churches, and general sight-seeing, in 
the afternoon, and social life in the evening, was the 
usual order. 

These were great days for Florence. The battles 
of Magenta and Solferino had been won in the early 
summer over Austria, her hereditary oppressor. Her 
petty tyrant, an Austrian duke, had fled ; the city was 
gorgeous with the tricolor of Italy, and the very at- 
mosphere was electric with the enthusiasm of liberty 


and nationality. Presentations of flags marked the 
later autumn, and fétes and balls the early winter. To 
these Mrs. Stowe was invited, and she sometimes 
went and chaperoned her eager flock of young people, 
who voted these affairs very distinguished, very bril- 
liant, and very tiresome. 

After about three months we were again on the 
move. The avant-couriers were a party of four 
young men making a pedestrian trip from the Arne 
and Florence by the way of the old Etruscan cities ot 
Perugia and Arezzo to the Tiber and Rome. The 
following letter was an answer to‘ the first of a daily 
communication, sent back to the friends while on the 
route. 


INVALUABLE §, S.: 

Your note was all the more welcome, as the day 
after you left Mr. W called and considerately expressed 
his opinion that the undertaking was the most frantic tenpt- 
ing of Providence, the most wanton exposure of health that 
ever young men undertook, and talked of malaria and fever 
and walking after dark until we were expecting to hear 
that Fred was sick at a miserable inn on the way and that 
we must pack up and come and nurse him, The idea 
after all this of you all joyously crowing over your twenty- 
three muddy miles was a relief to us all. 

I do heartily wish that Eve’s half of humanity had the 
strength to do this sort of thing, but perhaps if they had, 
they would not do some others they do now. 

Courage, therefore, all of you; keep on with your walks 
and your journals, and when we all meet again in Rome, we 
will crown you with laurels gathered at the Palace of the 
Ceesars. Affectionately your friend, 

H. B. STOWE. 





In Rome there was less study than in Florence and 
more of sight-seeing and social life. Probably the 
world did not furnish a company of more delightful 
and cultured people than gathered that winter in 
Rome. Such leaders in the world of thought and 
art as Robert Browning and his wife, Mr.. and Mrs. 
W. W. Story, James T. Fields and his wife, Char- 
lotte Cushman, and many others, among them sev- 
eral front Plymouth Church, often gathered infor- 
mally for tea and talk, or met at receptions given by 
the residents. 

And among them all not one was more beloved and 
honored than Mrs. Stowe. Being with her from time 
to time when she was in company with Mrs. Browning, 
a comparison of these, who were at that time the two 
most famous women in the world, was gradually 
formed, and not at all to the disadvantage of Mrs. 
Stowe. 

Both were small in person,—so small, in fact, that 
when one day during Holy Week we were beset by 
the crowd that surged through St. Peter's, it was 
arranged that I should lift now one and now the 
other to a place of safety, had the pressure increased. 

Both were deeply interested in the amelioration of 
mankind in general and Italy in particular, and both 
had come through manifold trials to a rich and fruit- 
ful Christian experience, and their conversation in- 
variably, sooner or later, took in the highest themes. 
But in the case of Mrs. Stowe there was a person- 
ality in the objects of her sympathy, a definiteness 
in her religious beliefs, and a practicalityin her plans 
and methods of relief, that were greatly lacking in the 
poetic rhysticism of the other. 

‘‘How de duh!’’ ‘*How de duh!”’ to each in- 
dividual of the company would be Robert Browning’ s 
salutation, as he came breezy and bluff into our circle, 
a not infrequent visitor, a very pleasant, a very cul- 
tured, a very matter-of-fact Englishman. He looked 
the hale farmer more than the poet, and his talk was 
only upon practical matters. On a long tramp, to 
which he invited me, he outlined, I remember, the 
essential difference between a Frenchman and an 
Englishman, and on the ground of the logical habit 
of the former justified Louis Napoleon in his abridg- 
ment of the liberty of the press. 

‘« Let the Frenchman,’’ he said, ‘‘ read in a morn- 
ing paper that a certain abuse should be got rid of, 
and by that afternoon he has thrown up a barricade 
in the streets of Paris, to insure that it shall be done. 
The Englishman, on the other hand, grumbles, ap- 
peals to the courts, it may be, but keeps inside the 
danger line. Shut up,’’ he said, ‘‘a long-used foot- 
path across a field, and if everybody is forbidden its 
use, the Frenchman is content. Not so with the 
Englishman. He wants his individual rights, and 
will never give up until he gets them." , 


“city, that was of principal interést to her. 
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This social life was greatly enjoyed by Mrs. Stowe ; 
but after all it was not the people she met, it was the 
Its won- 
derful history, the great events that had here trans- 
pired made this insignificant muddy stream, this 
Tiber, this little piece of the broad malarious Cam- 
pagna, these seven rises of land, called hills, the 
most interesting place on earth. She felt the glory 
and the pathos of it with all the intensity of her poetic, 
sympathetic nature. 

Old Rome, the oldest, was an unending source of 
interest and delight. She loitered around its frag- 
ments of temples, went down into its Mamertine Prison, 
climbed up into the Coliseum, and rambled through 
the Forum, picking up fragments of marbles from 
out-of-the-way nooks and corners whenever strength 
and opportunity permitted. A dozen and more of 
these pieces she had set in a block of black cement 
and gave to me with the inscription upon the back, 
‘*From H. B. Stowe. Marbles gathered in an after- 
noon ramble in the Roman Forum, March, 1860."' 

In Christian Rome she walked at times as in a 
dream, entranced with the possibilities that were open 
still to that wonderful city and its magnificent Church 
of St. Peter's. 

At the same time no mere appeal to feeling with- 
out awaking .and instructing the reason found any 
favor with her. Attending the preaching service one 
day in the Church of the Paulists, where the preacher 
was laboring, by pointing to the picture of the Virgin, 
by clasping his hands and throwing himself down 
upon his knees and using the most soul-piercing 
tones of voice, to move the vast audience to a similar 
fervor, borrowing. my note-book, she writes : ‘‘ This 
is the poorest form of appeal, to the sentiment apart 
from the reason. But we are pretty well made up, 
we humans, and stand a great deal of spoiling.’’ 

Yet her religious sensibilities were open to the ap- 
peals found everywhere in the art about us. Look- 
ing up once in the midst of the service, at a large 
painting of Mary at the Cross, she took a note-book 
from my hand, and wrote without hesitation, appar- 
ently upon the inspiration of the moment, four stanzas 
of a ‘‘Stabat Mater.’’ Here is one: 


Near the cross was Mary weeping, 

There her mournful station keeping, 
Gazing on her dying Son. 

Trembling, mourning, groaning, weeping, 
Through her soul the sword has gone. 


From a handful of early flowers that she gathered 
in the Coliseum, from the soil once wet with the 
blood of the martyrs, she formed a wreath, upon a 
half sheet of note-paper, and within this wreath wrote 
these words : 

CoLisEuM, April 10, 1860. 

For I reckon that God has set forth us last as it were 
appointed unto death, for we are made a spectacle unto 
the world and unto angels and unto men. Thou therefore 
my son be strong in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 


So did she associate the oldest ruin with the young- 
est and sweetest life, and make them combine as a 
setting in which to place the word of that ever new 
and never ending hope with which her soul was 
filled. 


ie 


He Sen’ for de Colt! 
By the Rev. George O. Bachman 


MISSISSIPPI pastor had just dismissed his con- 
gregation. His sermon had been on the ‘‘ Op- 
portunity of the Child,’’ and he had preached 

from the heart, urging the church to grasp this op- 
portunity, and use it for the salvation and training of 
the children. ; 

As he was about leaving the house, ‘‘ Uncle John, 
the negro janitor, approached him, and said, ‘‘ Dat 
was a pow’ ful sermon."’ 

‘Yes ?’’ remarked the pastor; ‘‘I am glad you 
liked it, Uncle John."’ 

The old man scratched his woolly head, and, with 
an added interest, went on : 

‘«Ye made some good p’ ints—but, ye lak one good 
"lustration.”’ 

‘« What was that, Uncle John ?”’ 

‘«De send’n for de colt !”” 

‘«The what, Uncle John ?”’ 

‘‘Does you not ’member? De Sabiour, he sen’ 
for de colt! ‘Go bring me de‘colt,’ he say. He not 
gwine fool his time away on dat mudder mewl—he 
want de colt.’’ 

Is not the church too frequently missing the greater 
opportunity of childhood while spending the bulk of 
its energies upon the adult ? 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 165 (John 9) 
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LESSON II. 








The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


F YOU knew that to-day was to be your last. day 
on earth, what would you like most to do with it ? 
How would you spend the rest of the day ? Jesus 

never asked just that question, so far as we know; 
but he said something, once, that answers the ques- 
tion, and that tells us how to be spending our time so 
that, if to-day should be our last day, we would be glad 
that we had done just as we did. Jesus’ answer and 
directions for living are somewhere in the lesson that 
we are going to study to-day. Let us see-if we can 
find out what they were. 


Bringing Out the Facts and Teachings 


Folks in Eastern or Oriental lands have a strange 
belief about the way in which souls get rid of sin, 
and how they are born over and over again. (Give 
the facts of Mrs. Howie's first paragraph.) So when 
the disciples,-walking with Jesus in Torsion one 
day, came across a man who had been born blind, what 
was the first thing they naturally thought of ? (v. 2.) 
By the way, how could they know that he was born 
blind ? (Riddle, on v. 1. For other comments on 
their belief as to the relation of sin and disease, see 
Riddle, on v. 2; Howie, 2; Sanders, 3.) 

But Jesus did not give them much satisfaction in 
answer to their question. What did he say as to the 
sin in the case? What did he mean by this? (Rid- 
dle, on v. 3.) And then what else did he say and do? 

In what way was this miracle quite different from 
the one that Jesus had worked in Galilee, for the no- 
bleman and his son? There he did not touch or go 
near or even see the sick boy. Here, he did what? 
And why did he use the wet clay? (Various com- 
ments and explanations are given, by Riddle, on 
v. 6; Ridgway, 3; Foster, 4.) Did Jesus’ putting on 
of the clay complete the cure ? No; what did ? (v. 7.) 
What Old Testament miracle of healing was a little 
like this, in the need of washing to effect the cure ? 
(2 Kings 5 : 9-14.) 

And now there was great excitement among the 
man’s neighbors, and among the Pharisees, and they 
began to ask him all sorts of questions, some of which 
he could not answer (vs. 8-34). But there was one 
question he cou/d answer ; one thing that he was 
sure of: what was it? (v. 25.) There is healing of 
this sort going on in the name of Christ in the world 
to-day, and it is just as blessed and just as miracu- 
lous to those who are healed as was this miracle (tell 
the story of the blind men at P’ai Yuan hospital, in Mr. 
Pierson’s first paragraph). And a blind Chinese boy 
named Hwang made an even finer answer, when 
questioned about Jesus, than did the man in the 
Bible ; for Hwang was still blind, and did not regain 
his sight (Pierson, 2). 

Now let us turn back and study Jesus’ words in 
this lesson, and see if we can find the answer to our 
opening question. Jesus switched the disciples off 
from what they were talking about, and said that 
the blind man gave them an opportunity to work the 
works of God,—to do good to somebody. And then 
he added that there was little enough time for keep- 
ing at such work, for night was coming. Night-time 
in the East (Howie, 3) meant a more complete stop- 
ping of work than it does in our land. And Jesus 
meant, by night-time, what ? (Riddle, on v. 4.) 

In other words, Jesus said, ‘‘ Crowd your lifetime 
with doing others good; the chance will be over all 
too soon.” If to-day were to be our last day, could 
we spend it better than by filling it with serv- 
ices of love for other people? .Shouldn’t we like 
to have other people remember our last day by that? 
And if it is not going to be our last day, is not that 
way still a pretty good way tospendit? Why, that’s 
what we're here for ; and that is a// that we are here 
for: to manifest God’s works, God's love, to others, 
Let us not lose another moment of the precious, 
fleeting daytime of life; for the night cometh. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 
For further suggestions on Christ’s object lesson to his 


disciples, see the editorial en the first page of this issue, 
‘*The Master Teacher’s Greatest Lesson.’’ 


A guod way to begin the lesson-teaching (Sangster, I, 2). 

A man whose eyes Jesus has opened not only sees dif- 
ferently, but also looks different (vs. 8, 9). 

The chapter’s three divisions plainly indicated (Riddle, 
fourth paragraph). 

When there is a case of need, he/p; don’t stop to in- 
quire how the need occurred (Illustrations, 1). 


John'9. Commit verses 10, II 


Golden Text: I am the light of the world.—John 9: § 


1 And as he passed by, he saw a man blind from his birth, 
2 And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who sinned, this 
man, or his parents, that he should be born blind? 3 Jesus 
answered, Neither did this man sin, nor his parents ; but that 
the works of God should be made manifest in him. 4 We 
must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day: the 
night cometh, when no man can work. s5 When I am in the 
world, I am the light of the world, 6 When he had thus 
spoken, he spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
1and anointed his eyes with the clay, 7 and said unto him,-Go, 
wash in the pool of Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent). 
He went away therefore, and washed, and came seeing. 8 
The neighbors therefore, and they that saw him aforetime, that 
he was a beggar, said, Is not this he that sat and begged? 9 
Others said, It is he : others said, No, but he is like him. He 
said, Iam he. 10 They said therefore unto him, How then 
were thine eyes opened? rr He answered, The man that is 
called Jesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes, and said unto 
me, Go to Siloam, and wash: so I went away and washed, 
and I received sight. 12 And they said unto him, Where is 
he? He saith, I know not. 


Or, and with the clay thereof anointed his eyes 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
There are no paths of pain where He does not 
walk. 


It ts the day of dalliance that fills the night with 
dread. 


Fulfilment of a mtsston its the best proof of a 
commts ston. 


After all, the great question ts not, Whence? but, 
Whither ? 


The best way to watch for the night ts to to work 
in the day. 


You will never find the light tf you will not step 
out in the dark. 


None can comprehend life's lesson until its curré- 
culum is completed. 


Since He cannot fail to see us there ts always hope 
that we may see him. 


One does not worry much over the evidences of 
Christ who has felt the healing of his presence. 


The most unfortunate being in this world ts the 
one who hardens his heart to those who are down. 


CHICAGO, 








What if the needy one Aas sinned; shall we help him 
anyway? Phil Armour’s answer (Ridgway, 1). 

What Johnson, Scott, and Carlyle thought of verse 4 
(Ridgway, 2). 

A man’s neighbors know whether he is changed or not 
(Ridgway, 5). 

The only thing that one needs to know about Christ 
(Illustrations, 4). 

Service was Christ’s chief purpose (Gordon, 1, 2; San- 
ders, 4). 

A study of light ; how to get it, and what it does (Gordon, 
third paragraph to end), 








MARCH 15. JESUS HEALS A MAN BORN BLIND 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor ‘M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


oe the sixth and seventh chapters of this 
Guage must be placed the journeys recorded 
by the synoptists in the later Galilean minis- 
try. Chapters 7 and 8 tell of the visit to Jerusalem 
at the feast of tabernacles. But whether chapter 9 
(the present lesson) should follow immediately, or be 
placed before the feast of dedication, is still in dis- 
pute. The briefer reading in chapter 8 : 59 does not 
connect this chapter so closely with chapter 8, anda 
probable reading in chapter ro : 22 (‘* At that time”) 
would place 9: 1 to 10: 21 at the feast of dedication. 
In that case, Lukeg : 51 to 10 : 42 preceded the lesson. 

Places.—Jerusalem ;- first, some place where beg- 
gars resorted, either near the temple or he 6 some city 
gate. The pool of Siloam,-now called Birket Silw4n, 
is in the lower Tyropceon Valley, southeast of Mount 
Zion The water supply is from the fountain of the 
Virgin (‘‘ the upper spring of the waters of Gihon,” 
2 Chron. 32: 30), through an artificial subterranean 
channel, at the end of which was discovered (1880) 
the oldest Hebrew inscription known, probably made 
in the time of Hezekiah. 

Time.—On a Sabbath day, near the close of the 
year of Rome 782; that is A.D. 29; the feast of 
dedication that year occurring December 20 to 27. 
The earlier date (the feast of tabernacles) would be 
the first Sabbath after October 18. 


In the Revision this chapter is divided into three 
paragraphs ; vs. 1 to 12, narrating the cure; vs. 13 to 
34, the investigation by the hostile Pharisees ; vs. 35 
to 41, the results, in the case of the healed man and 
in the judgment on the unbelieving Pharisees. 
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Verse 1.—Blind from his birth: Probably an- 
nouncing the fact in loud tones. 

Verse 2.—His disciples ; The Twelve ; mentioned 
only here in chapters 7 to 10, Theit presence makes 
against the earlier date, since Jesus went to the feast 
ee anbenciaind ‘‘as it were in secret.""—7Azs man, or 
his parents, that he should be born blind? ‘‘ That,” 
in order that. They believed that physical calami- 
ties were the result of specific sins. But in the case 
of one born blind they thought the sin might bé that 
of the ‘‘ parents.” Compare Luke 13: 1-5. 

Verse 3.—Netther did this man sin, nor-his par- 
ents :,The blindness was not caused by a specific sin. 

Verse 4.— We must work: So the oldest authori- 
ties.—-Day ... might: Figures for the period of 
earthly activity and its termination at death ; not of 
moral light and darkness, 

Verse 5.—/_am the light of the world: Compare 
8:18. The figure is a common one in this Gospel, and 
is here a fitting prelude to the miracle that followed. 

Verse 6.—Made cla v. the spittle: Giving it co- 
herence, so that it could be applied. The use of the 
clay was to develop the man’s faith, but some find a 
symbolical significance. 

Verse 7.— Wash in: Literally, ‘‘into.” <A preg- 
nant construction : Go into the pool and wash, or, 
wash the clay into the pool.— Wich ts by interpreta- 
tion, Sent; The signification is given probably with 
a symbolical reference to Jesus as sent by the Father. 

Verse 11.—T7he man that ts called Jesus: So the 
better supported reading, implying that Jesus was 
known by name at least to some of them. 

Verses 13-34.—The investigation. This consists 
of three parts: The questioning of the healed man 
by the Pharisees, verses 13. to 17; questioning of his 
parents, verses 18 to 23; recall of the healed man, and 
the allegation that the healer was a sinner, further 
discussion, ending in the casting of the man out of the 
synagogue,—that is, excommunicating him. 

Verse 35.— Dost thou believe on the Son of God? 
—The reading is in doubt. Three of the weightiest 
manuscripts read ‘‘Son of man,” which is accepted 
by most recent editors. Our Lord often calls him- 
self by the latter phrase, but only once by the former 
(chap. 5: 25). Later scribes would be likely to make 
the change to ‘Son of God.” In any case the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus is indicated by the question. 

Verse 38.—Anmd he worshipped him: While the 
marginal note in the Revised Version is, in general, 
correct, in this Gospel every other instance points to 
worship of God. 

Verse 39.—And Jesus said, For judgment came 1 
into this world: ‘There may have been an interval 
between the two conversations. Atall events verses 
39 to 41 are closely connected with the beginning of 
chapter ro, 

Verse 41.—/f ye were blind: Acknowledged your- 
selves so.— We see: your sin remaineth: You pro- 
fess- to: see, and’ reject the means of obtaining real 
spiritual sight ;' hence your sin abides without excuse. 
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Letting the Light In 
By S. D. Gordon 


ESUS was always intensely practical. He was 
too much taken up with men’s needs and dis- 
tresses ever to stop for any mere theorizing. 

When the disciples ask their speculative question 
about this blind man, probably in his hearing, with 
loving tact he answers it just far enough to relieve 
the feelings of the poor man under discussion, and 
then plunged at once to the practical. 

The cause of the man’s blindness was neither in 
him nor yet in his —oo ; it lay farther back. But 
the thing in which Jesus is intensely interested is 
not in locating the remote cause of the trouble, but in 
applying the power of God for the man’s relief. He 
was too much concerned in thinking about getting 
the man healed to discuss how he came to be blind. 
He practically says, ‘‘ the thing that concerns me is 
not how the blindness came, but that God's power in 
working a —— may now be clearly seen.’ 

Can there be found a better illustration anywhere 
of the full meaning of Jesus’ sweet, wondrous word, 
‘*T am the light of the world,” than this? First he 
opened the man’s pAysical eyes, so he could plainly 
see the light of the sun, and the faces of those around 
him. With tactful simplicity he started the man’s 
mind in action until, bit by bit, there came to him 
clear mental — as to who Jesus was. With that 
came the mora/é light of courage to state his convic- 
tions regarding Jesus in the face of intense prejudice 
and opposition. And finally the sweet, soft, clear 
light shined into his ear? as he recognized and 
owned Jesus as his personal Lord. 

This man used every bit of light that came. That 
is the secret of the clear, full light that shined in 
upon him at the day’s close. e had to fight his 
way through in order to walk in the light that came, 
-- we ad 0 ogre’ and persecution, but he fought, and 
faltered not, and so came into the fulness of light. 
In one day he advanced from utter ignorance of 
Jesus toa clear understanding of this power, a full 
acceptance of his claim, and to open acknowledg- 
ment of him as his own Lord. 


** Light obeyed increaseth light ; 
Light resisted bringeth night. 
Who will give us power to choose 
If the love of light we lose?’’ 


When you step out of the darkness or the dusk 
into the full light, then you can see how light the 
light is. ‘The longer and more intimately one knows 
Jesus, the clearer does it become that he is ¢ée light 
of the world. it was he who. spoke the creative 
word that flooded the solar universe with light, and 
then made the sun and moon and stars to be light 
reservoirs, and light distributers, and bade them do 
daily service for the earth. Since the earliest dawn 
of man’s creation he has been the light that has 
lighted every man that has come into the world, 
however covered up and dimmed and distorted the 
sin-hurt human medium has made the rays. In 
every great ctvilization there can be plainly found 
some gleams of this light, though shining through 
xretty badly soiled window-panes.. The special, 
uller light that shined out through the Hebrew na- 
tion has set a standard of life that has been com- 
monly accepted wherever known. 

Then, dating from Bethlehem, the world has slowly 
come to have a wholly new light in its civilization, 
as nation after nation has come under his influence. 
The distinctly Christian nations are the. world’s lead- 
ers and light-bearers, And to their light—his light 
carried by them—all men are coming a-running, in 
our day peculiarly. 

But, even as the individual man is more than the 
crowd, so best and sweetest of all his clear voice 
comes ringing to each one of us to-day, ** He that follow- 
eth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light that is life, and that leads into more life.” 
Blessed Master, help us to follow thee, even though 
we must push through past prejudice and selfish- 
ness and opposition, our own and others’; and carry a 
knife, still help us to follow thee! 

It is just about dawn now. The sun has risen, but 
risen in a great pile of dark and black clouds. But 
it is distinctly up. The gray dawn has given place 
to the rosy dawn. The long lines of light are reach- 
ing farther than ever, searching out the dark places 
among the deep valleys, and flooding them with a 
cleansing, healing light. The morning of the world’s 
day is advancing. The light is climbing. steadily 
toward a noon that shall never know a decline. The 
brightest shining of the Light of the world is yet to 
be seen. There may be some storms ahead, but 
noon is coming surely and not slowly, the noon of 
the clearest shining of the sun of righteousness, 

Jesus will be the light of your world if you will let 
him. His light will sweeten every damp corner, 
cleanse every dirty closet and cellar, fill the air with 
sweetest fragrance, warm up the cold, frosty places, 
bring into full bloom and beauty the rarest flowers 
out of the plainest, homeliest, most unpromising 
plants, develop great strength where there has been 
weakness, and full growth out of the dwarfed. 

The only thing necessary is to fling wide the doors 
and shutters, and keep the window-panes well 
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cleaned. The light itself does all the rest. But 
there are storms that slam the shutters, and soil the 
windows. It surely takes watching as well as pray- 
ing to keep the shutters clear back, and the window- 
glass thoroughly clean and clear. Yet seven years 
of toil as hard as Jacob’s, or seventy, will seem but a 
few days for the love of the wondrous light that be- 
comes yours. 
-Mapison, N. J. 
% 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


HO sinned, this man, or his parents, that he 
should be born blind? (v. 2.) This question 
is based on two assumptions. The one is 

heathen, and was held in India, Persia, and Greece, 
and still lingers among the Druses of Syria; it is to 
the effect that all human beings existed in former 
ages, and when they died in one place or condition 
they were reborn in another, and the consequences 
of their sins in an earlier life followed them in a later 
life. These rebirths are almost endless, but they are 
necessary to purge the soul from sin. I have just 
been told that a native of Mt. Lebanon claims to re- 
member where he was and what he was in a former 
life. I came upon some Palestinian Jews who believe, 
as the disciples apparently believed, in former exist- 
ences, 

The other assumption is, according to the wisest 
and best Orientals, reasonable and biblical. The 
question not only indicates that there was a distinct 
connection between sin and suffering, but they were 
ready to trace every case of suffering to a particular 
sin and busy themselves in an inquiry about other 
people’s afflictions. (Note also ‘‘ This woman,” John 
8:4; ‘* This multitude,” John 7: 49; ‘t This publican,” 
Luke 18: 11.) There are people now who not onl 
infer former sin from present suffering, as the disci- 
ples did, but add to the suffering in order that sin 
may be punished more adequately. ‘* Beat the blind 
and break his staff” is a modern saying which sur- 
vives from the time of ignorance (Acts 17 : 30). ° 

The night cometh, when no man can work (v. 4). 
There are thousands of people still"living who re- 
member the time when the gates of Jerusalem were 
closed and locked at one o’clock; that is, one hour 
after sunset. That was ‘‘about the time of shutting 
the gate, when it was:dark” (Joci:..2:5); but the 
stores were closed and the street peddlers had disap- 
pesrer half an hour before, and all work had ceased 

cause of the'darkness until the following morning. 
Dr. Howie remembers the time when, from the third 
hour after sunset, E//ouf (the patrol) went round 
through the dark city until following dawn, and seized 
and imprisoned for a longer or shorter time any man 
they saw out of doors without a light in his hand. 
There was no opportunity to walk at night, still less 
to work, for darkness had come. It is plain, there- 
fore that the word ‘' day ” here stands for opportunity 
and possibility, and ‘‘ night” for want of opportunity, 
and impossibility of working. 

* SuweEir, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIiA, 
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“Once I was Blind, Now I See” 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


MEDICAL missicnary in China writes of a man 
A who arrjved one day at the P’ai Yuan. hospital. 
He was blind from cataract, but after an opera- 
tion returned home cured, and said to his friends, ‘I 
went away blind, but now I see.” Not long after, 
the gatekeeper at the hospital came and said to the 
doctor, ‘‘ There are six blind men outside who have 
been led here by the man whose sight was restored.” 
These men had traveled thirteen days over dangerous 
roads, all blind except the leader, and each holding 
on to a stick held by the man in front. Those who 
were not hopelessly blind were cured. The former 
blind man’s testimony had led them to seek his 
healer. 
But the soul-blindness in heathen lands is more 
revalent and a far greater affliction than physical 
lindness. Think of it! Every sightless soul is an 
opportunity for the works of God to be made mani- 
fest. He who came as the Light of the world can 
effect the cure. Dr: Griffith John tells of a Hankow 
blind »boy, called Blind-Hwang, who came to the mis- 
sion and learned about Jesus Christ. He gave up 
idolatry and asked for baptism. ‘‘ Do you believe on 
Jesus as the Son of God and your Saviour?” they 
asked. ‘‘I do,” he answered. ‘‘ But you have never 
seen him,—how can you?” ‘I have seen him with 
my mind's eye,” replied the boy, ‘‘for he has given 
me sight.” Hwang entered a school for the blind, 
and learned to read and write. Later he returned to 
Hankow and became a Christian teacher. He has 
such a wonderful memory that he can repeat the 
entire New Testament and hymn-book. 
Reference.—See also ‘* Blind i the Apostle of Man- 
churia,"’ in ‘t Miracles of Missions,'’ Vol. III, by A. ‘IT. Pierson. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H Ridgway 


HO sinned... Neither did this man sin, nor 
his parents (vs. 2, 3).° Oldest of questions. 
The problem of the book of Job (Luke 13: I-5). 
Many people have a ‘sneaking notion” that when a 
man has trouble he has done something to deserve it. 
Does suffering come from sin ? With whose sin would 
Jesus have us most occupied (Rom. 14: 10-12), You 
will note the disciples were not concerned about get- 
ting the man helped—oh, no—they only wanted to 
know how he got there. When you find dietress, help 
quiekly; never mind who is to blame,—that is none 
of your business. Phil Armour, of Chicago, was a 
helper. Once he sent a clergyman that he employed to 
look after his benefactions to help an unfortunate and 
needy woman of whom he had heard. The clergy- 
man returned to report. ‘* Well, how did you make 
out with Mrs. Morgan, fix her up in good shape?” in- 
quired Mr. Armour. ‘*No, Mr. Armour,” replied the 
clergyman, ‘‘ upon investigation I found her to be a 
bad woman—” ‘ What!" shouted Mr. Armour, as 
he leaped from his chair. ‘* Who made you the judge 
of your fellow-man!” he thundered. ‘ Get out of this 
office. You are a disgrace to the Master whose livery 
you: wear.” 


It is day: the night cometh(v. 4). Samuel Johnson 
engraved this verse on his watch. Scott on ‘his sun- 
dial. Carlyle used it for an autograph. Day repre- 
sents opportunity. Night the loss of it. ay for 
work, night for reward. Oh, you oung fellows here, 
what wasters some of you are! hen is the planting 
done? When the tending? When the harvest? 
Prepare while it is still day. Redeeming the time 
means buying up the opportunity (Eph. 5: 13-21). 
What is the work of God? (John 6: 29). This brings 
us at once to the very root of the whole matter. Now 
is the time (2 Cor. 6: 2). 


He... made clay of the spittle (v. 6). Remember 
how when we were boys we used to go to the meadow 
and ‘‘lick bumblebees’ nests?” We had a sure cure 
for the many well-deserved stings we used to get, 
and it was this prescription of Jesus. If it was a 
‘‘mind cure” it used to work all right. Why did 
Jesus use this means? Clay was something material 
awakening wonder, hope, expectation: -A ladder of 
faith. Every physician ‘does the samé thing. 


Go wash... He went... and washed (vy. 7).. The 
clay was ‘put on to be washed off...When the form 
has accomplished its purpose get rid of it. Yes, 
George, it is a funny way to get sight. But never 
mind the way, so you get it. Took-a jail to open Jerry 
McCauley’s é¢yes. Jails have opened thousands of 
eyes. Faith came by hearing and obeying (John 20: 
29). Blind obedience made the blind man see. Try 
describing: the man’s feelings when he saw for the 
first time, and how he would go about adjusting him- 
self to a new world. You can then understand why 
some converted men do such ‘‘ queer” things when 
they first come into the light. Like this man, the 
newly converted sinner knows only the one thing 
(John g: 25). 


The neighbors, therefore,... said (v. 8). Neigh- 
bors know a thing or two, don’t they ? nine ogee 
when ‘ta change’’ comes over the man. e are 
bound closer to neighbors than we often think. Man 
is a gregarious animal. Even the ‘‘ exclusive” people, 
after all, want to be near other people. Our neighbors 
are watching our daily lives, and we are most effect- 
ively poy the gospel to them when we live the 
gospel out in our lives(Acts 4: 13). Iwas at meeting 
one time where a railroad round-house hostler, in a 
deep, fog horn voice told of his wonderful conversion 
from a wild life of sin and dissipation. In conclusion 
he waved a piece of a hand, with all the fingers gone, 
high in the air and cried, ‘‘ and if you don’t believe I 
am a converted man, just go home and ask my wife!” 
And ‘when I want to know for sure whether you are 
converted I will go down where you live and ask the 
neighbors. 


He is like him (v. 9). ‘The people try to explain 
the miracle away. The world tries to do the same 
thing with miracles of grace to-day. Sight in the 
eyes maketh a difference in the face. Shut your eyes 
and let us see how you would look if you were blind. 
How would you like to live in darkness always? Do 
you ever thank God for the gift of sight? What did 
you ever do to deserve this one blessing, not to men- 
tion the many other blessings that come every day ? 
If you will be ‘like him ” whose eyes were opened, 
verse 38 will tell you what to do. 


How ... opened? ... The man that is called 
Jesus (vs. 10, 11). All he knew. All he wanted to 
say. All the converted man need knowvat first. Can- 
not explain things satisfactorily to himself, let alone to 
others. Not required to. The best things of life are 
the tinexplainable things. Love, forexample. This 
blind man is the picture of those who recover spiritual 
sight and all they can-tell about it. Eyes opened 
first. Other things follow (Matt. 6: 33), 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 165 (John 9) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

oem illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

‘The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. - 


une 7.—Jesus Appears to the Apostles (John 20: 19-31), Due March 7 
une 14.—The Risen Christ by the Sea of Galilee (John 





AS Pele ern ae ae ae aera ** March 14 
Mews ome... 5 5 oot ne 4, ee O08 © *« March 21 
une 28.—Tem ce Lesson (Eph, 5: 6-21) ..... “ March 28 
uly 5.—Israel Asks for a King (1 Sam. 8) ...... + April 4 
uly 12.—Saul Chosen King (1 Sam. Fy . Ferre «April 1 
uly 19.—Samuel Warns Saul and the People(rSam.12), ‘‘ April 18 
uly 26.—Saul Rejected by the Lord(1 Sam.15) ... “ April 25 


When the Cows Are in the Corn—v. 2. 


HO sinned, this man, or his parents, that he 
Should be born blind? (v. 2.) ‘* Father,” said 
a boy, ‘‘ the cows are in the corn. How ever 
did they get in?” ‘! Boy,” said the father, ‘‘ never 
mindhow they got in; let us hurry up and get them 
out.” There is common sense in that practical pro- 
ceeding. Let us never imitate the man in the fable 
who saw a boy drowning, and there and then lectured 
him on the imprudence of bathing out of his depth. 
No, no; lét us land the boy on the bank, dry him and 
dress him, and then tell him not to go there again, 
lest a worse thing come unto him.—W7//iam K. 
Conner, Newport News, Va. From Spurgeon's 
‘\ The Miracles of the Lora.” The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this illustration. 


Following Orders—v. 3. 


That the works of God should be made manifest 
in him (v. 3). Some years ago a young girl belong- 
ing to a prominent family in a Southern town was 
stricken with a loathsome and incurable disease. 
For months she bore intense agony, but whenever a 
moment of relief came, she was hopeful, loving, and 
gay, as if in health, eagerly seeing the villagers, in 
whom she was interested, and saying once to her 
father, who had been a soldier: ‘‘ When your captain 
ordered you to march over.a. bad bit of ground, you 
knew he had a reason for it. You did it without 
complaining. So will I.” When at last she was laid 
to rest, an intelligent workingman came up to her 
father-as he turned from her‘grave, and said respect- 
fully: ‘‘Sir, there’s hardly a man or woman, black 
or white, in this village, who has not been. helped, by 
the sight of that child’s courage and faith in the 
Master she loved. Perhaps you don’t understand 
why such pain was sent to her, but we do. She suf- 
fered for us.”—7he Rev. Harold S. Capron, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The Youth's Companion. . 


Why Hugh Beaver Yielded 

We must work the works of him that sent me, 
while itis day; the night cometh when no man can 
work (v. 4). In 1891, the late Hugh Beaver, then a 
student at State College, Pennsylvania, ‘‘ was ting- 


. 


‘ling with social happiness, and had a multitude of 


interests on the surface of life.” Two years later, 
however, he heard the call of the Master, and became 
a Christian. It was not easy to give up plans he had 
formed for life; but he soon realized that he must be 
ready to do, not his own will, but the will of God. At 
the close of his senior year he was urged to undertake 
the student work of the Young Men's Christian-Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania. There was a severe strug- 
gle. Then he wrote, in his letter of acceptance: ‘'I 
had other plans in view, but, for about three years, I 
have been calling for No. 107 of Gospel Hymns in 
about all the meetings I have eiivaied —' My Jesus, 
as thou wilt,"—and it seemed that the spirit of the 
hymn should be a guide to me in this the first call 
that has cost me very much to obey. So you will find 
me next year, if God permits, doing what I can with 
his help, in our Pennsylvania colleges.” This was 
his daytime for service. It was not long before his op- 
rtunity on earth was ended; for God called him 
ome.—from Speer's ‘‘ Young Men Who Overcame.” 


The Only Knowledge Needed for Salvation—v. 25. 

One thing [ know, that, whereas Iwas blind, now 
I see (v. 25). In some meetings of the Salvation 
Army in Birmingham, England, one of the worst men 
in that city was converted. It was not long before 
some of his former évil.associates began to make fun 
of him, and such a conversation as the following en- 
sued : 

‘*You say you are a Christian,—Who was the 
father of Jesus Christ?” ‘*I don’t know.” . 

‘* Who was his mother?” ‘J don’t know.” 

‘* When did he live?” ‘I don’t know.” 

‘*How old was he when he died?” 
know.” 

‘* How did he die?” ‘I don’t know.” 

‘* Well you are a pretty Christian; you don’t know 
who was the father of Jesus, or who was his mother, 
or when he lived, or when he died, or how he died, — 
what do you know?” ‘Then the rough, but genuine 


*“*I don't 
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Christian man lifted his head and looking those who 
were taunting him in the face replied: ‘* I know that 
he saved me.’”” (Related by A. H. Bradford, as told 
to him by the Rev. Robert W. Dale of Birmingham, 
England).—7. P. Stafford, Liberty, Mo. 


The Little African’s Promptness—v. 38. 

Lord, I believe (v. 38). This was the man’s first 
call to follow Christ. He answered immediately. So 
with a little black boy in East Africa. The teacher 
in the mission had just explained the parable of the 
king who invited people to his feast. One of the 
large boys said he wanted to follow Jesus; and the 
little boy said the same. ‘‘ Have you felt fur some 
time that God has been calling you?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘Oh, no! It is only to-day; but I listened 
right off when he called,” was the sincere answer. 
How many of us ‘listened right off” 2—E/izabeth 
T. Hazlett, Philadelphia. rom World Wide 
Missions, 


b 4 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR FATHER, we thank thee that the light is 
not darkness to us; that the beautiful colors in 
the world about us are not shut away from our 

vision. We ‘than. thee for the wondrous pictures 
that thou dost paint for us on the sunset skies, and 
for the clear shining of the stars through the.deep 
darkness of the night. For all this we thank thee, 
our Father. And we thank thee that thou hast 
opened the eyes of many among us who were once 
blind to the glories of thy son Jesus, so that they now 
can  sphen that Light of the world, which Light he 
is. ay every one of us who has been so blessed 
with the ability to see thy wondrous work in earth 
and sky be blessed with open-eyes to see the yet 
greater wonder of thy love moving in the hearts of 
thy children, to their quickening and saving. May 
every one of us let thy light shine into our lives un- 
hindered. Amen. 


Before the Lesson 


Let us all .close our eyes.. How dark itis! The 
light that comes to us:is dim. Color.is gone. All 
the:faces of our friends are gone. This room, the 
view from our windows, all gone in an instant! 

Let us open our eyes once more. Suppose we were 
always just as we were a moment ago. Suppose we 
had zever been able to see—and then had found our 
sight because,some one. heiped us, made it possible. 
Can you imagine. anything more joyful than that 
opening vision of friends, and. fields, and sky, and 
trees and flowers, or even the old brown, winter 
earth ? 

But some of us may be quite blind at this moment, 
to the best that God has always wanted us to see. 
Perhaps our eyes are to be opened to-day as we study. 
Perhaps we shall see Jesus as we never saw him 
before as our loving Saviour. 

Suppose we began the hour Blind (write it), and 
should close it Seeing (write it) as we have never 
seen our Lord before, we might well praise him for 
opening our eyes. ‘To whom indeed the glory ? 





BLIND SEEING 
TO WHOM THE GLORY 











PHILADELPHIA, 
+4 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*The whole world was lost in the Psalm 34 : 1-6. 
darkness of sin."’ (46 :1-5. 69: 1-5.) 

‘‘O Love Divine, that stooped to Kiaeya a 
share.”’ Psalm 119 : 13-18. 

‘‘O Thou, the contrite sinner's (172 : 13-18. 243 : 1-6.) 
friend.”’ 

‘*To the work ! to the work! we are 
servants of God."’ 

‘Love divine, all love excelling.’’ 

“I've found a Friend; O such a 
Friend.”’ 

** Work, for the night is coming."’ 

“*Tarry with me, O my Saviour."’ 


% 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Psalm 146 : 5-8. 
(217 : 5-7. 316 : 5-7.) 
Psalm 27 : 9-12. 
(36 1-3. 58 : 1-3.) 
Psalm 66 : 7, 12-14. 
(86:3, 56. 132:1, 2.) 


Monday.—John g : 1-12 

Tuesday.—John 9 : 13-25 

Wednedsay. —John 9 : 26-41 
Thursday.— Mark to : 46-52... 2... 
Friday.—Isa. 42:1-7 ..... .. +. « Isaiah's prophecy 
Saturday —Matt. 13: 10-17 ..... .. . Wilful blindness 
Sunday —2 Cor. 4:16 .... .. +. Darkness and light 


. Jesus heals a man born blind 


Faith and sight 
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(Graded Helps| 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Jesus Manifested as the Giving of 
Spiritual Light to Blinded Hearts 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John g: 1-18). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


NE of the most interesting episodes related in 
the Fourth Gospel is that which this chapter 
describes. The details are fess in a most 

e 








life-like fashion, and the portrait of Jesus is precisely 
what one might expect from what the other Gospels 
say about him. The incident tock place, if 10: 22 is 
acontinuation of the narrative, some two months later 
than the feast of tabernacles. The exact time, how- 
ever, has no bearing on the writer's use of the incident. 
He viewed it as the occasion of another noteworthy 
declaration by the Master regarding himself. 

Jesus and his disciples, passing along the street, 
saw a beggar who had been blind from birth. Some- 
thing about the man riveted attention upon him. The 
sight of a blind beggar was common enough: perhaps 
his case seemed unusually pitiable. 

The Jewish mind reasoned very simply from God 
as the responsible ruler of the world to particular 
conditions as brought about by his sovereign will. 
Such a misfortune as permanent and total blindness 
was interpreted by themasapunishment. The whole 
book of. Job is an argument against so narrow a view 
of God's relations with men; but the majority of 
people held it stoutly. The disciples gave naive ex- 
pression to this view in their question concerning the 
original sinner on account of whose deed the mis- 
fortune was sent. 

esus replied in such a way as to turn their thought 
aside from mere curious speculation to a practical 
significance of the situation. The man’s blindness 
would afford a signal opportunity to exhibit the grace 
and goodness of God. This is the sort of thing which 
should occupy men’s attention. ‘* While I am in the 
world, I seize every chance to do this.” ‘Thereupon 
Jesus anointed the man’s eyes and ordered him to go 
and bathe them in the pool of Siloam. Doing this, 
the man, overjoyed, went home with his vision re- 
stored. 

This miracle gave rise to much excitement and dis- 
cussion, Thecure was criticizable only on one ground, 
namely, that it had been performed on the Sabbath. 
This raised a question which the Pharisees were asked 
to pass upon. Could a man who broke the Sabbath 
law be God's instrument of blessing ? 

The Pharisees had already agreed to persecute 
Jesus. The fact that he had performed the miracle 
settled their attitude. They refused any real con- 
sideration of the case. But the man believed. 

Jesus then declared that his coming to the world 
was the means of spiritual sight to some, and of total 
blindness to others, ‘Those who turned their backs 
upon the truth became more and more incapable of 
seeing it. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

No help on John is clearer for the purpose of the 
one who seeks to enter into its course of thought than 
Riggs, ‘‘ The Messages of Jesus” (pp. 201-212). The 
comments of the Cambridge Bible are very clear on 
this passage. Soalso Abbott’s Commentary on John. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested, It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The central idea is plain. Jesus is the Light of the 
World. In what different ways? 

The Man Born Blind. What were the circum- 
stances of his case that made it seem unusually sad? 

The View of the Twelve. How did they account 
for the misfortune? Is their philosophy of life true 
in the long run? 

Jesus’ Reply to their Query. What did Jesus in- 
sist upon as the proper matter to investigate ? 

The Attitude of the Pharisees. Did they deal 
fairly with the case on-their own principles? Was 
the man’s reasoning cogent ? 

Jesus the Light rf the World. Does the illumin- 
ation of one class of minds always mean the darken- 
ing of another class? Is judgment an inevitable ac- 
companiment of revelation ? 


IV. For Pupits’ Home Stupy on NEXT WEEK’s LEssoONn. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. What four divisions of the Gospel have we 
traversed? 2. Give the.particular value of each in 
the development of the Gospel. 3. Is the impression 


made so far one of failure in the ministry of Jesus, or 
of success ? 


Boston. 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


N EVERY class there are quiet girls who have to 
be brought forward, and talkative girls who come 
too readily to the front. While the teacher should 

not discourage the latter, great pains should be taken 
to give the others a fair chance. Perhaps the diffi- 
dent girl at the end of the row looks as though she 
had something tosay. Ask her if she has ever known 
any one who was blind, It may turn out that’ there 
is a dear friend who has never seen the light of day, 
yet his whole family wait on him and love him, and 
he has been at school and college. One girl remem- 
bers a man who has always been blind, but who goes 
about exactly as if he could see, tapping with his cane 
on the pavement, and knowing the different. streets 
when he comes to them, : 

To be born blind is more hopeless than to become 
blind by degrees, for an oculist may help the latter 
sufferer, while no earthly physician can give sight 
to the one who has never had it’since birth. The 
teacher may recall instances that she has: known of 
the patience ofthe blind, and the things that they 
have learned to do. Speak of Laura Bridgman, and 
that wonderful girl, Helen Keller. 

Once there was a Great Physician who could heal a 
man that was born blind. Did the man ask to be 
healed, or did Jesus go to him first? Are not some of 
us blind in spirit or blinded by sin, and would we ever 
be healed if Jesus did not come to us first? Jesus is 
the light of the world. He has light enough to cure 
all our darkness. Why do tie girls suppose that he 
moistened the clay and put it on the poor blind eyes, 
then told the man to wash in the pool of Siloam ? 
Was it not to show that Jesus blesses means, as well 
as to give the man a chance to obey the word of the 
healer? Suppose the man had refused ! In obeying, 
what qualities did the man show? Were they not 
faith and humility ?, Refer to the old story of Naaman, 
the Syrian, who had to wash in the Jordan before he 
could be healed of his leprosy. 

Another thought is that Jesus was going on a jour- 
ney and met this man incidentally. We may be very 
busy about our own work or our studies, may be going 
on errands or visiting friends, and an opportunity to 
help somebody may suddenly come in our way. If 
we have eyes, should we not use them for the relief of 
all sorts of sorrow and trouble? 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 

(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 

each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Who has been the central figure in the lessons 
of this quarter? 2. In Lesson 2, what did John the 
Baptist call Jesus? 3. Who were the first disciples of 
Jesus? 4. Who was the man who came to Jesus by 
night? 5. What interesting things does Jesus tell us 
in these lessons about himself? 6. Which of the 
miracles of Jesus seems to you the most wonderful ? 


% 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


FOUND a teaching-point in the'very first verse of 
the lesson. Jesus ‘‘saw.” 1 suppose there were 
many blind folks, and many rand sick; and 

I suppose, too, that hundreds and hundreds of, people 
passed this r blind beggar without giving much 
thought to him. But Jesus saw him and pitied him. 
‘*Now you may just. be sure, fellows,” I said, ** that 
when the kind of love that Jesus had gets-hold of a 
man he will see suffering and will pity and help the 
needy ones around him. I can’t think about a Chris- 
tian without thinking about one who is kind and 
thoughtful and sympathetic.” . 

At the second verse an alert boy said: ‘* How could 
-he sin before he was born?” It is a question to get 
ready for, and Mrs. Howie's first two paragraphs give 
exactly the ammunition that one needs. 

How large the interest of Jesus in this man—that 
he should lose no time discussing causes, but ‘go 
right about thecure, Then what wonderful meaning 
Christ’s words had ‘I am the light of the world,” as 
he opened the blind man’s eyes. 

Now I wonder how Jesus cured the man’s eyes with 
moistened clay and washing in the pool of Siloam? 
Perhaps Jesus knew some healing power in that clay 
or water that men didn’t know. ‘That wouldn’t be 
surprising, would it? Jesus had divine knowledge, 
and surely the Creator knows the secrets of nature, 
for he is the ruler overall. What is a miracle? We 
discussed this gratefully, and concluded that it is an 
event not explainable by what we know of natural 
law; it is something out of the usual order of things, 
so far as we now understand them. Now Jesus may 
have called into use some law unknown to men, or, 
indeed, his touch may have brought strength to pow- 
erless muscles or sensitiveness to dull nerves. How? 
I don’t know; neither did the man, but later in the 
story we read his wonderful testimony, ‘‘ Whereas-I 
was blind, now I see.” 

Blindness is a picture of the effects of sin. A man 
who lies, or steals, or sins in any other way, is blind 
-—to his own interests, to the purposes of his life, to 


spiritua 
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the beauty of serving God. I dwelt upon this. Jesus 
opens — blinded by sin. Why should we lose our 
sight at all, and have to be cured later ? 
Mr. Gordon's third paragraph was helpful in closing. 
The three cures, physical, moral, spiritual; Christ is 
sufficient for all. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(See the teaching notes of next week’s lesson.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A‘ shut your eyes. SupposeI should tell you to 
put on your things, find your way out of church, 
and go home without opening your eyes? 
Could you do it? There are some people who find 
their way around with closed eyes. They are ——? 
Blind. id you ever think how awful it must be 
never.to see the beautiful sky, the grass, flowers, and 
trees, nor tne faces of friends? Before we open our 
eyes, let us thank our Father that we can see. 

‘One day I had gone early to church, and heard 
somebody walking down the aisle. I noticed a 
pleasant-faced young man putting his hand on every 
pew, then holding it in front of him as he crossed to 
the platform, went up the —— without stumbling, 
then around to the organ bench, where he sat down 
and began to play beautiful music without any book. 
Then I saw that he was blind, but such a sweet 
smile was on his face, and he looked so happy that I 
knew that in his heart and life he could see the light 
of the world, Jesus, although his eyes could not see 
the light of day. I was glad that in Christian lands 
there are schools for the blind, where they may be 
taught many useful, wonderful things. (Suggest 
Helen Keller.) In other countries where Jesus is 
not known, nothing is done to teach blind people. 
They sit near doors; gates, or. street-crossings to beg 
from those who pass by. 

One day Jesus and this disciples (name them) had 
just left the temple in Jerusalem.. As they passed 
along the street (sketch it), they noticed a blind beg- 
gar (write Beggar).: he disciples asked Jesus why 
he had been Born Blind (add that). Jesus said it 
was not the man's fault nor his parents’, but to show 
God’s works. They might have passed by, as so 
many did every day, but we know and sing this 
about Jesus: ‘ 

** For his hands. were always helping, 
And his eyes were always kind, 
And he never was too ‘busy 
To heal the sick and blind.”’ 
—Song Stories for the Sunday School, 

So they stopped, and Jesus said to his disciples, ‘*I 
am the light of the world.”” The blind beggar did 
not know who had stopped, that near him st 
Jesus, the Light of the World (write that). The 
disciples watched. Jesus spat on the ground, mixed 
up a little clay, and put it.over the blind man’s eyes, 
like a salve (show the picture-roll), The blind man 
felt the touch of conte fingers and the moist clay, 
and heard a kind voice say, ‘‘Go, wash in the pool 
of Siloam.” He went and washed off the clay, and 
came back seeing. (Imagine what he saw.) The 
neighbors and people who had always known him 
couldn’t believe it, and asked him all sorts of ques- 
tions (read 8-12). He told them just how it happened: 

esus, the light of the world, healed him (add 

ealed). 





JESUS 
tHe LIGHT oF tHe WORLD 


HEALED: =" Bens 











The man was very happy, but some people couldn't 
believe it was he; so they called his parents and 
asked them all about him. They said: ‘*‘ We know 
that this is our son, who was born blind; ask him 
about it.” Over and over he told the story. Some 
found fault, because it was the Sabbath, just as they 
did when Jesus healed the sick man at the pool of 
Bethesda. Surely, the blind man felt thankful, for 
when he saw Jesus again, he worshiped ‘him. 

Many people have blind eyes who have never seen 
this glorious world. There are aiso many people who 
have blind hearts, because they do not know of Jesus, 
the light of the world (add that name to the quarter's 
diagram; see Lesson 1). They are the same people 
to whom our missionaries carry the bread of life. 
When their hungry hearts are fed, and opened to 
learn more about Jesus and love him, they see many 
beautiful things in life which they never saw. before. 
How glad we should be. that our offerings are help- 
ing to send teachers to tell them about Jesus, the 
bread of life and the light of the world. Sing: 


*¢ The whole world was lost in the darkness of sin, 
The light of the world is Jesus.’’ 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 








Alternating every other week with Mr. Marion Lawrance, General 
Secretary of the International Sunday School Association,who answers 
questions on the general work in the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows: 

The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department, 

Primary Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, International 
Elementary Stperintendent. 

Temperance Teaching : Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. 

The Home Department : Mrs.-Elora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Bois. 

Questions from readers ‘to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street/ Phila., Pa. 


The Adult Bible Class 


By W. C. Pearce 
Superintendent International Adult Department. 





ILLINOIS.—I have been ‘referred: to vou-for information in 
reference to starting and maintaining a New Mov Adult 
bie Class. 


1, Seek to awaken a deep sense of the need of reach- 
ing young men and young women upon the part of the 
church ayd the community. Ask the pastor to preach 
upon the subject; discuss it at the Young People's 

eeting; speak of it at the prayer-meeting; also seek 
to bring definite information as to the conditions in, 
your field. 

2. Find one or more who are willing to.unite with 
you in the effort to form such a class. Do not be dis- 
couraged if you can enlist but a few at the beginning. 
Be patient, persistent, and willing to pay the price of 
success. 

3, Then begin at once a persistent and systematic 
campaign for new members. This is often most ef- 
fectively done by going after them one byone. When 
a half-dozen or more are secured, form a temporary 
organization and appoint a definite date for forming 
a permanent organization, say sixty or ninety days 
later. Fix a definite number of members which you 
will strive to secure by the time set for the permanent 
organization. Let it be known that all who come in 
by that date will be known as charter members. 

4. The use of the following card has been found to 
be valuable in making such a canvass for new mem- 
bers: 

Application for Charter Membership 

I wish to become a member of an Adult Bible Class, to be 
organizéd as may be agreed upon by the members; each mem- 
ber to have a voice in the conduct of the class’; the class to be 
a part of the Sunday-school, ‘and its object to be Bible study, 
mutual helpfulness, and an adequate Christian service for 
every member. 

[All applicants for charter membership will be duly notified 
as to time and place of organization. ] 

POON s 0 0.5 @ ae Ras 8 oe 
MGGTOM 2-5. ce Be 
Signed at request Of. 5.066 sce 8 0 0 


Cozies of this card may be secured at a nominal 
price by writing to your State or Provincial Sunday- 
School Association. 

.5. Make much of the occasion of the forming of 
your organization. Many new members may be se- 
cured on the last day by arranging fora banquet, and 
inviting to it all who might be induced to join. Much 
preparatory work should be done in advance of this 
meeting. Secure copy of suggestive constitution, 
study it carefully and adapt it to the local needs, thus 
having it ready to recommend. Provide for the ap- 
pointment of at feast three standing committees, 
membership, devotional], social. 

6. The essentials of the maintenance of any class 
might be summed up in the suggestion, ‘‘ Heip the 
members of the class to live a righteous life and en- 
list them in the work of extending the Kingdom of 
our Lord.”. God's Word is the chief source from which 
come the doctrines, reproof, correction, and instruc- 
tion in righteousness that will help men in the per- 
fecting of their lives. Accordingly, the teaching of 
this Word in an earnest, practical way, that will help 
men in the wrestling with the everyday problems of 
life, will cause them to return to the class again and 
again. It will be well to remember that men are more 
interested in a ¢lass session in which they have some 

art. ‘ 

7. Class activities. group themselves into three divi- 
sions: (a) ke ecg which includes the canvass 
fot new members and the reclaiming of absentees; 
(b) Socta/, which includes introducing the new mem- 
bers, welcoming strangers, arranging for class socials, 


‘planning for athletics, providing lecture courses, 


reading-rooms, debates, and literary evenings; (c) 
Devotional, which includes class prayer-meetings, 
personal workers’ classes, assisting in regular church 
services, visitation of the sick, helping the poor and 
needy, and taking part in all kinds of missionary and 
benevolent enterprises. A colored preacher once said 
he never knew of achurch that died of giving. ‘*‘ And 
when I find that church,” said he, ‘‘I am gwine to 
climb up on the walls of dat ar church, extend my 
hands and say, ‘ Blessed are dey dat die in de Lord.’”’ 
The writer has never known of an adult Bible class 
that died of too much activity. Our motto is ‘‘an 


adequate Christian service for every member.” 
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For Children at Home 





In the Dark 
By Charles ‘McIlvaine 


F YOU will go into a room in the daytime, olose 
the shutters, pull the curtains down, stuff some- 
thing in any crack there may be, the room will 

be dark. You will notice that you have not shut the 
dark in, but that you have shut the light out. You 
will notice, too, that you do not feel one bit afraid. 
Maybe if you had to go into that same room in the 
night-time you would be a little bit scared, especially 
if you had to go upstairs to get into it, the wind 
slammed the door shut, and you were left alone in 
the dark. 

Did you ever sit down in the daytime, and calmly 
think why? Itisa poe plan. 

. Perhaps I can tell you. If Ican, I am sure you 
will feel much more comfortable about going into the 
dark for the rest of your lives. ' 

As you shut the light out of the room when you 
made it dark, and did not shut dark in, it is as plain 
as the noses on your faces, that darkness is the ab- 
sence of light, and that there is no such real thing as 
darkness. There is such a thing as light. We see 
it come from the sun, the fire, the lamps. No one 
ever saw darkness come from anything. If-you-will 
look through a hole into a dark room you will see that 
it is dark. Not a bit of the darkness will come out of 
the hole when you take your eye away. If you will 
then darken the room in which you are standing, and 
have some one put a lamp in the dark room into which 
you have been looking, the light will come out of the 
room through the hole and make a spot of light on 
the wall somewhere about you.. By these two trials 
you learn that dark does not travel and that light 
does. 

You will very naturally ask: How does light 
travel? How does the light from a lamp or a window 
many miles away, travel to‘our eyes on the darkest 
night? How does the light of a flash of lightning or 
the fire from a gun get to our eyes long before the 


-sound of the thunder or the crack of the shot ? 


. Here is the explanation: If. you throw a pebble 
into a still pond of water, little waves start from 
where the. pebble strikes, and in a ring move in all 
directions. The force of the pebble striking the 
water makes the waves, ‘Place’a basin of water be- 
fore you, drop something upon the cenfer of it. The 
waves; thus made will reach.all sides of the basin. 
The waves coming .toward..where. you are sitting, 
come in a straight line. If you strike a match, or 
light a lamp, or set fire to the: gas, the force of the 
burning starts waves'of light which; like those in 
water, move in all directions until they strike against 
something. When these waves strike your eyes they 
make you see what is called light, no matter whether 
the waves come from a candle or come from the sun. 
Waves of light travel at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand miles in asecond. If an express 
train going at sixty miles an hour started to race 
around the world with a wave of light, the wave would 
go around the world over one million and a half times 
while the train was going once. Sound is made by 
stirring the air or the particles of some body violently. 
If air is stirred by the force of some explosion from a 
gun, or by a streak of hot lightning passing through 
it, we hear the crack of the gun or the crash of 
thunder. Sound, like light, travels in waves. It 
travels about one thousand feet in a second... As light 
travels nearly ten million times faster than sound, it 
is easy to understand why we see the flash of a gun 
or a flash of lightning re we hear the gun go off 
or the noise the lightning makes, which is thunder. 
Thunder never hurt anybody. If we see the flash of 
lightning, the danger is over from that flash. 

Take a ball of any kind out into the sunlight. You 
will see that the side of the ball next to thé sun is 
bright, while the side away from the sun is much 
darker. Turn the ball around as often as you please, 
the side toward the sun will always be lightest. Hold 
a sheet of white paper so that the ball is between the 
paper and the sun, and you will see the shadow of 
the ball on the paper. The reason is that the rays or 
waves of light from the sun cannot get through the 
ball—are stopped by it. Stopping the light makes a 
shadow. : The same thing happens if you hold the 
ball near a lighted lathp. The reason the ball is not 
entirely black on the side from the sun or lamp is 
because the waves of light that pass the ball strike 
against something else and are reflected or bounced 
back, and in this way get behind the ball. 

You all know that the earth is a very big ball— 
eight thousand miles through. It turns around once 
in twenty-four hours. Just like the ball you have 
held to the sun or to a lamp, the side of the earth 
which is turned toward the sun is always in the sun- 
light. The earth is so big and thick that the waves 
of light from the sun cannot get through it, and there 





From a chapter of Captain MclIlvaine’s book, Outdoors, Indoors 
and Up the Chimney, published by The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, at 75 cents net, postage included. 
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is very little about the earth to bounce back the waves 
of light which do not strike it. Therefore, the side 
away from the sunlight is in the shadow the earth it- 
self makes, and this shadow is very dark. We call 
it night. 

If you stick a pin in your ball and imagine that you 
are that pin (a sharp, bright pia, of course), and turn 
the ball around away from the light, you will notice 
that you (the pin) are in the shadow of the ball. 

Each reader of The Sunday School Times is stuck 
on the earth somewhere. As the sun turns around 
he or she turns with it, like the pin in the ball. The 
earth turns from west toeast. When it turns us to 
where the waves of light from the sun begin to be 
stopped by the earth, we begin to get into the earth's 
shadow. This we call evening-—the evening of light, 
twi-light or half light, or the more beautiful werd, 

loaming, which means glooming. As we are turned 

arther into the shadow, the shadow becomes darker. 
This darker shadow is all that dark is. What is there 
in.it to be afraid of ? Why be afraid of it more than 
any other shadow; even the shadow of a tree or a 
house, or the one we ourselves make ? 

If one of our feet or arms is caught in something 
and held fast, we feel helpless, we get scared and 
*tholler” for help. In the dark our eyesight is held 
fast; we cannot use it to see about us; we have a 
helpless feeling. We a feelscared. There are 
no such things as ghosts, spooks, goblins, bogies. 
The stories told you of them are ule up. You are 
as safe in the dark or shadow as you are in the light. 
I love to walk in the woods in the night-time and to lis- 
ten to the night birds, the calls of insects, the rustle of 
night-rambling animals, the distant barking of dogs, 
the low of cattle; these are the voices of the night. 

There is a good deal in habit. Feeling afraid of 
the dark is a bad habit. Think about it, and break 
up the habit, if you have it. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 








| Worth Repeating | 


God’s Anvil 
By Julius Sturm 


AIN’S furnace-heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And al] my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow. 
And yet I whisper, ‘* As God will !”’ 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 


He comes, and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow! 
And yet I whisper, ‘* As God will !”’ 
And at his heaviest blows hold still. 


He takes my softened heart and beats it ; 
The sparks fly off at every blow. 

He turns it o’er and o’er, and heats it, 
And lets it cool, and makes it glow. 

And yet I whisper, ** As God will! ”’ 

And in his mighty hand hold still. 


Why should I murmur ? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be ; 

Its end may come, and will, to-morrow, 
When God has done his work in me. 

So I say, trusting, ‘* As God will!’ * 

And, trusting to the end, hold still, 


He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand ; 
And all his heaviest blows are surely 

Inflicted by a Master-hand. 
So I say, praying, ‘‘ As God will!’ 
And hope in him, and suffer still ! 


“ 
The Art of Self-Defense 


" AVE you ever studied the art of self-defense?" 
said a young fellow to a man of magnificent 
hysique and noble bearing. 

The elder man looked at his questioner with a quiet 
smile, and then answered thoughtfully: 

** Yes, I have studied and practised it.” 

‘*Ah!” said the other eagerly. ‘* Whose ‘system 
did you adopt?” 

‘* Solomon’s,” was the reply. 

Somewhat abashed, the youth stammered out: 

**Solomon’s! What is the special point of his sys- 
tem of training ?” 

‘* Briefly this,” replied the other: ‘*‘ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.’” 

For the moment the young man felt an inclina- 
tion to laugh, and looked at his friend anxiously to 
see whether he was serious. But a glance at the 
accomplished athlete was enough; and soon a very 
different set of feelings came over the youth as his 
— companion added, with a quiet emphasis: 

‘s ‘Dry: it.” 
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With the New Books 





The books announced here, and any others, 
may be secured from The Sunday School 
Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 
Japanese Life.—Written by a Japanese and deco- 
rated by a native artist to the point of repletion, not 
to say gaudiness, this is the quaintest book ever pub- 


‘lished on Japan. When thatis said, all is said, or al- 


most all, It is a sort of Japanese literary curio, and the 
curious will enjoy it. For example, take the naive 
confession in the preface: ‘* This work is written, 
not in the least to prove the author's English literary 
excellence, or to get fame for admirable lucidity of 
style, for he was brought ‘up in a language wholly 
unlike the one in which he is writing, and which often 
being diametrically opposite in expression, he feels 
satisfied with the most humble degree of success.” 
In spite of a lavish profession of system, the contents 
are utterly chaotic, and often untrustwerthy. The 
chief value of the book is psychological. (Life of 
Japan. By Masuji Miyakawa. Baker & Taylor Co. 
$3, net; postage, 16 cents.) 


Breaking Down Chinese Walls.—A few weeks 
ago a minister asked a number of men why they did 
not read missionary books. Nah | gave as their rea- 
son that all missionary books they had seen were 
dry and uninteresting. The man who would show 
them their mistake could not do better than put in 
their hands ‘‘ Breaking Down Chinese Walls,” a medi- 
cal missionary’s story of his work. From the first 
page to the last the volume holds the attention. The 
author takes the reader intoa mission hospital, where 
he fairly sees the thronging patients. The descrip- 
tion of an itinerating trip is not only informing, but 
engrossing. The chapters devoted to an outline of 
new movements in old China, to Chinese evangelists, 
and to Chinese giving, effectively answer many ob- 
jections. Here and there through the book are given 
glimpses of the missionary’s home-life and of its in- 
fluence on the natives. It is well worth while to read 
the volume if only for its optimistic note. (Breaking 
Down Chinese Walls. By Elliott I. Osgood, M.A., 
M.D. Revell. $1, net; postage, 1o cents. ) 


Sunday Schools the World Around.—As one 
reads the official report of the World’s Fifth Sunday 
School Convention at Rome, May 18-23, 1907, he does 
not find it difficult to understand the enthusiasm of 


‘the delegates from eighty-five countries, provinces, 


and states, who took part in the awe-inspiring service 
in the Coliseum on the. closing day of the conven- 
tion. After five days spent in listening to cheering 
reports of Sunday-school progress and stirring calls 
to enter open doors in many lands, their hearts were 
full of gratitude—as the heart of the reader will be 
when he studies the pages of the volume in which 
the convention is made real to those who could not 
attend. One finds here not a mere formal report, but 
a readable, stimulating book. The pictures of offi- 
cers and delegates, the reproductions of scenes in 
and about Rome, the Sunday-school statistics, and 
the yery complete index, add much to the permanent 
value of the volume. (Sunday Schools the World 
Around, Edited by Philip E. Howard. Published 
for the World’s Sun ay School Executive Committee 
by The Sunday School Times Company. $1.) 


The Bible Under Trial.—The position of general 
apologist for the Bible and its teachings is one which 
Dr: James Orr of Glasgow seems to have created for 
himself by a series of very able books on various 
phases of the current controversies. Most of his ar- 
—— is now gathered into one popular volume. 

t deals very fully with the negative criticism of the 
Old Testament, and more briefly with the person of 
Christ, the authenticity of the Gospels, the supposed 

uarrel of science with religion, and the attacks on 

hristian ethics, especially by the Socialists. ‘These 
it follows up with a chapter on ‘ Difficulties,” in 
which Dr. Orr draws the Sen between the essential 
and ‘the indifferent in the discussion ; and another 
inspiriting chapter on the Bible as the hope of the 
world.. The author is not always free from the fault 
of overduing the case. He attacks the documentary 
hypothesis of the Hexateuch and the theory of two 
Isaiahs, as though the interests of the Christian 
faith required these to be overthrown. He is quite 
right to bring against both all the arguments he can 
muster, but it might have been done with the warn- 
ing that the citadel is not imperiled by such views. 
The course of argument adopted by Dr. James Rob- 
ertson in ‘‘ The Early Religion of Israel,” though 
less broadly effective with the public, is more judi- 
cious. Dr. Orr is a masterly writer, familiar with 
the latest theories and results in every direction, and 
has a Scotch enjoyment in making his point against 
the gainsayer. And he has a hearty love of the 
Book and what it reveals, which makes his argu- 
ments not mere affairs of the head and the under- 
standing. (Zhe Bible Under Trial. ByJames Orr, 
D.D. Armstrong. $1.75, net; postage, 14 cents.) 
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Winning 
One by One 


By H. WELLINGTON WOOD 


Men 





Just Issued 





widely varying conditions. 


How a Beginning was Made 

Winning a Business Man ° 

The Man who Lost his Pocketbook 

Winning a Dancing-Master 

At a Baseball Game 

In a Busy Office 

The Conversion of a Family 

A Son and his Pather 

Seven Traveling Men Accept Christ 

Doing Personal Work with a Grave- 
Digger 

On the Sidewalk 

A Definite Prescription 

A Physician Reclaimed 

In the Barber's Chair 

An Old Business Associate 

in the Restaurant 

The Man on a Bicycle 

A Singer with a New Song 

Letting Others Starve 

A Chief Justice’s Son 

Caught on the Wing 





The author is a business man connected with one 
of the largest firms in the country; he tells of actual 
experiences he has had in winning men to Christ, under 


CONTENTS 





Cloth covers, 50 cents, net; paper covers, 30 cents net. 
Postage prepaid. 


A Book of Strong Human Interest 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


From Tramp to Christian Salesman 
Conversion of an Engineer 
A Gambier from the Transvaal 
Winning the Janitor of the Church 
Dealing with a Saloon-keeper 
At Threescore and Ten 
Failure—and Success 
A Gambler in the West 
Four Soldiers of the Grenadier Guards 
When the Berths Got Mixed 
While Crossing the St. Lawrence 
In the Pullman Car 
With a Catholic Bishop 
A Champion Middle-weight Pugilist 
Convincing an Infidel 

- A Converted Thief 
At the Railway Station 
In the Gymnasium 
The Conversion of a Drunkard 
The Man with a Dog 
A Police Officer 
Interesting the Conductor 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


Advertising Rates. 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 

One copy, or any number of 

$ 1 00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies  jionai will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
s shillings each. 
~ For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 2t War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearl or half- 





yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
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The Sunday School Times Company. 
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Outdoors, Indoors 
on? Up the Chimney 





By Charles MclIivaine 


Author of “1000 American Fungi ” 





if you know a growing boy 


as the world’s wonders ope": up, 
give him this book. Oran alert, 
wide-awake girl, either, for that 
matter. The author discusses 
everyday things in a most 
happy way, and at the same 
time gives scores of useful facts, 
as, for instance, a remedy for 
the effects of ‘‘ poison ivy.’’ 


Illustrated. 75 cents, met, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelpiia 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


fear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘* improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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00 VoeR 0 Ss, ARIAT |S 
saver, aner | Tie ase sent. Write 


factory for ss catalog, type, paper, etc. 
R THE PREss Co., Meriden, Conn. 














Advertisers nowadays give close at- 
tention to mail orders—closer attention 
than you can often get at the counter. 















Hints from Convention Workers 


HE Sunday-school worker who desires 
to get others to work must be fertile in 
devising expedients,. General Secre- 

tary Semelroth of Wisconsin, desiring to in- 
spire the delegates to the state convention to 
give full reports in their home churches, 
printed this offer in ‘*The Winner,’’ the 


school Association : 





FIVE DOLLARS REWARD 


For the best write-up or report of the 
State Convention, written in full and de- 
livered by a delegate publicly to his or 
her Sunday-school or church, and then 
sent to the Genefal Secretary, five dollars 
will be ae Every one is invited to send 
his or her report, after delivery, to the 
General Secretary, whether for the reward 
or not. Please all send them in. , 











At the 1907 Ohio Convention, held at 
Mansfield, Professor Edward P. St. John, a 
member of the faculty of the Hartford (Con- 
necticut) School of Religious Pedagogy, was 
on the program fora series of lectures on 
** Child Study and Religious Education.’’ 
In order that the delegates might be assisted 
in listening to these lectures, and in taking 
notes, a syllabus of each was printed on the 
official program, immediately following the 
announcement of the day’s subject. In ad- 
dition, convention bulletins were distributed 
to every delegate. These contained figures 
about Sunday-school work, the officers’ re- 
ports, and suggestive bits from the addresses, 

When the delegates came to make up their 
reports for delivery at home, they must 
have been greatly helped by these sensible 
and timely aids, 

% 
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Your Picture Cards for China? 


HRISTMAS has come and gone, and 
again we have passed through the ex- 
perience of being importuned by pre- 

siding elders and pastors, class leaders and 
church members, for picture-cards. It is 
really pathetic to see how eager even old 
men are for the large colored scroll pictures, 
illustrative of each lesson, which so many 
Sunday-schools in America use fifty-two Sun- 
days in the year. We never have nearly so 
Many as are needed, even using them most 
sparingly. ..They.are used as prizes for 
learning to read, or for passing successful 
examinations on the lessons of the Sunday- 
school extending over a period of several 
months. 

We now plan a careful reorganization of 
our Sunday-schools, holding them every- 





cards, large and small, as prizes for regularity 
in attendance and excellence in examinations. 
We need small cards for monthly attendance, 


for the annual prize-giving at each school. 
Our Christian community now numbers more 
than ten thousand, and if even one-thjrd at- 


roll, for the annual prizes. The smaller 





the ten thousand. But what better use can 
they have served their purpose in America, 
than to send them to China? They will 
have Chinese verses printed-and pasted over 
the English, and the scrolls will be mounted 
by those who receive them, and hung up in 
their large central reception rooms, and often 


preach Jesus to every one who enters the 
place for years to come. 

Formerly it has been: difficult and rather 
expensive to send picture-cards to China, on 
| account of the foreign rate of postage. 





monthly messenger of the Wisconsin Sunday-_ 
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rate as to any point in the United States. 
My son is now in school in Shanghai. Rolls 
and packages sent to him will be put in boxes 
and forwarded to Foochow, and thence. to 
Hinghua, for a trifling cost, which we will 
gladly pay. If the address of the sender is 
put plainly upon each package, the receipt 
of the same will be acknowledged, and the 
address will be taken down in a book, and 
missionary circular letters will be sent from 
time to time, giving an account of the use 
made and practical results of the pictures 
and other fresh missionary news. Let pas- 
tors, Sunday-school superintendents, teach- 
ers, and pupils forward their picture scrolls 
and cards to William Fisher Brewster, 31 
Quinsan Road, Shanghai.— 7%e Rev. William 
N. Brewster, Hinghua, China, via Foochow. 


% 
Los Angeles in 1911? 


HE International Sunday-School Con- 
vention never needs to beg for the cities 
to welcome it.- Frequently the officers 

learn, long in advance, of one or more cities 
eager for the honor of welcoming the Con- 
vention, because they hunger for the inspira- 
tion the meetings will bring to the local work. 
So now, months before the Louisville Con- 
vention, Los Angeles already puts in its 
claim for the Triennial International Con- 
vention of rt911. Mr. Hugh C. Gibson, 
General Secretary of the Southern California 
State Sunday School Association, writes : 

++ Mr. , who is a member of the Inter- 
national Committee, recently visited our city, 
and was. shown through some of the leading 
churches, hotels, auditoriums, etc. He ex- 
pressed himself as being delighted with our 
facilities for conventions, stating that the city 
was qualified in every way to accommodate 
in the best way the International Convention. 
No city west of the Rocky Mountains is pos- 
sessed of a greater'convention spirit and in- 
terest than is Los Angeles. 

‘*We are writing our friends, soliciting 
their support in locating the Convention here. 
The Convention has never been west of Den- 
ver, and the great Pacific Slope is in greater 
need of such a help than any other locality 
on the North American continent. 

**The Chamber of Commerce, the Muni- 
cipal League, the Church Federation of 





| more than one hundred churches, the City 


Sunday School Association, the City Coun- 
cil, as well as the various boards of trade ot 
the several counties of Southern California, 
will lend their support in caring for such a 
Convention.’’ 





where in the afternoon, and using picture- | 
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The Louisville Convention 


HE .Twelfth Triennial Convention of the 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion will be held in Louisville, Ken- 

tucy, June 18-23, in the Armory, the largest 
auditorium in the city. Headquarters of 
the Executive Committee, speakers, etc., 


medium-sized for quarterly, and large scrolls | will be at the Louisville Hotel. 


There will be 2,214 delegates, appointed 
by the State, Provincial, and Territorial As- 


| sociations of the United States and Canada, 


tend regularly, it will require three or four | 
hundred rolls, with twelve pictures in each | the Executive Committee, the Lesson Com- 


in their shops and offices, where they will | 


in addition to the officers of the Association, 


mittee, the International Vice President from 


cards and medium ones will be needed by | each Association, and the General Secre- 


taries. This will make a company of nearly 


bé* made ‘of these cards and ‘scroils, after | 2;500 delegates, who will be-accompanied by 


| hundreds of officers, teachers, and members 
| of the Sunday-schools of the International 
| Field. 

The suggested theme of the Convention 
will be the words of the Greeks to Philip 
(John 12: 21), ‘* We would see Jesus.’’ The 
spiritual, note will be dominant through the 
convention, beginning with a ‘* preparation 
service ’’- Thursday afternoon, conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. George W. Truett of Dallas, 


Texas, and continuing in the evening session, 
It is | 


when two great addresses along spiritual 


troublesome and expensive to send them to | lines will-be given,—one by Dr. Truett, and 
a friend in America, and have them boxed the other to be announced later. Dr. Truett 


|} up and forwarded. 


| ties are now reduced to a minimum by the | 


opening of an American post-office in 


+ Shanghai, se that all mail-matter from Amer- 
ica*can* be sent to Shanghai ‘for-the same 


However, the difficul- | 


’ 


will conduct a ‘* Quiet Half-Hour’’ each 
morning during the convention. 

Thursday afternoon the delegates will be 
welcomed -to the state. and.city,—the an- 


nouncement of - committees, etc., -will- be 





























LESSON FOR MARCH [5 (John 9g) 


made, and there will be a memoria! tribute 
to the late Dr. John Potts, for eleven years 
chairman of the Lesson Committee, Friday 
morning the survey of the field and work 
will be given by the Executive Committee, 
the secretaries, and the Department superin- 
tendents. 


The Lessons Discussed 


Saturday morning’s session will be de- 
voted to the Lesson System. The report of 
the Lesson Committee will be given by the 
secretary, Dr. A. F. Schauffler of New York, 
and will be followed by addresses on differ- 
ent phases of the work of the committee, by 
Principal E. I. Rexford of Montreal, Presi- 
dent W. Douglas MacKenzie of Hartford, 
and other members of the Committee. It is 
expected that three members of the British 
section of the Lesson Committee will be 
present and participate in the consideration 
of the great problems of Bible study. Be- 
cause of the action of the recent Boston 
Conference, it is expected that the plans 
unanimously adopted there will be endorsed 
heartily by the Convention, A new Lesson 
Committee will be elected to serve for six 
years in selecting the lessons. 


Great Emphasis on Missions 


‘The Relation of the Sunday-school to | 


Missions ’* will be one of the great subjects 
considered by the Ccnvention. The plan as 


partially outlined includes a presentation of | 
moving pictures of actual conditions in the | 


mission fields of India, China, and Japan, 
and the home mission fields,—to be given 
Saturday evening ; a great missionary meet- 
ing Sunday evening to be addressed by Rob- 
ert E. Speer and one other; an address 
Monday morning by the Rev. Dr. John F. 
Goucher of Baltimore, on ‘** The Place of Mis- 
sionary Instruction in the Sunday-school,’’ 
and three conferences on ‘‘ The Individual 
Sunday- school Organized for Missionary 
Work,’’ to be held Monday afternoon. The 
Committee will have the co-operation of the 
officials of the Young People’s Missionary 


_Movement, and among the speakers will be 


the General Secretary C. C. ,Michener, S. 
Earl Taylor, R...E. Diffendorfer, the Rev. 
John N. Moore, gnd.others. 


, Chairman Hartshorn of the Program Com- | 


mittee announces that sessions of the con- 


_vention will be, given to. ** Pastors,’’ ‘‘ the 


Laymen,’’ ‘Adult Department,’”’ ‘*Tem- 
perance,’’? ‘* Teacher-Training,’’ ' ‘* House- 
to-House Visitation,’’ and other. important 
relations of the organized work, with able 
representatives to make interesting and help- 
ful presentations. 


Some of the Speakers 


Speakers already engaged in addition te 
those above noted, include Bishop C. B. 
Galloway of Mississippi; Bishop W. M. Bell, 


President of the California State Sunday | 
School Association ; Gov. R. B. Glenn of | 


North Carolina; Ex-Governor W. J. Northen 
of Georgia; President E. H. Hughes of De- 








An Old Nurse 
Persuaded Doctor to Drink Posteum 





An old faithful nurse and an exper- 


ienced doctor, are a pretty strong combi- 
nation in favor of Postum, instead of 


coffee. 
_ The doctor said :— 
ee oo to drink Postum five years 
ago on the advice of an old nurse. 
‘*During an untsually busy winter, 
between coffee, tea and overwork, I 
became a victim of insomnia. 
month after beginning Postum in place 


of coffee I could eat anything and sleep 


as soundly as a baby. 


‘In three months I[ had gained twenty 


pounds in weight. I now use Postum 
altogether instead of coffee; 
bedtime with a soda cracker or some 
other tasty biscuit. 

‘* Having a little tendency to Diabetes, 


I use a smaii quanity of saccharine in- 
I may 
add that to-day tea and coffee are never 


stead of sugar, to sweeten with. 


present in our house, and very many 
atients, on my advice, have adopted 
ostum as their regular beverage. 

‘‘In conclusion I can assure any one 
that, as a refreshing, nourishing, and 
nerve-strengthening beverage, there is 
nothing equal to Postum.” ‘‘ There’s a 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek,.Mich. Read, ** The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


In a 


even at 
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pauw University; Dr, Martin G, Brum- 
baugh, Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Philadelphia; Marshall A. Hudson, Na- 
tional President of the Baracas; President 
Booker T. Washington, and others, who, 
with the Lesson Committee, the secretaries 
and Department superintendents, and the 
| Executive Committee, will make a remarka- 
| ble list of speakers, who will present in the 
best possible way the many-sided work of 
the organized Sunday-school. 

Delegates appointed by the state, provin- 
| cial, or territorial associations will be enter- 
} tained on the ‘*Harvard’’ plan, which 
| provides lodging and breakfast only. 
| While the convention sessions will not 
| begin till Thursday afternoon, the Field 
| Workers:‘and other organizations will meet 
| earlier in the week, of which due announce- 
| ment will be made. Mr. and Mrs. W. N. 

Hartshorn will tender an informal reception 
| and banquet to the officers of the Conven- 
| tion, the International Executive Committee, 
| the Lesson Committee, the Field Workers, 
| the speakers, and their wives, at the Louis- 





| ville Hotel, Wednesday, June 17. Recep- 
| tion at five Pp. M. Banquet at six. Brief 
| after dinner talks seven to eight. The re- 


| mainder of the evening will be devoted to 
| the work of the various committees. 

For information relative to the program, 
| write W. N, Hartshorn, Chairman, 85 Broad 
| Street, Boston, Massachusetts. For all 
other information about the Convention, 
** Ask Marion Lawrance,’’ General Secre- 
tary, Hartford Building, 140 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Illinois Convention Advertising 


HEN the Mason County (Illinois) Con- 
vention for 1907 was to be held, the 








County President was not satisfied | 


with the ordinary stereotyped announcements, 

but sent some attention-compelling reminders 

to workers whom he hoped to interest. Here 
| is one of them : 


‘*D-e-e-lighted,’’ of course you are! But 
you will’ be more so when you finish reading of 
the bright prospects for our County Convention 
at Mason, October 10, 11, 1907. 

George W. Miller, of Paris, Field Secretary, 
| will be with us. ‘The first evening he will give 
‘‘A message from Rome"’ which will be worth 
your while to hear, if nothing else attracts you. 
He was one of the delegates to the World's 
Convention, and. he has a way of telling things 
that he sees that sticks. Then Mr. Miller a 
five times during the convention, and you want 
to hear him every time he speaks. And then, 
Brother C. E. Schenck, of Paris, also, will be 
| present and give us some of his practical and 

inimitable addresses, and you will want to hear 
| him. With these two workers of international 
fame, you can't possibly stay away. 

Now then, I'm going to tell you a secret. 
| Workers tell me that there will be more dele- 
gates attend the Mason convention than ever 
before in the history of the organization. 

If you have not already held your township 
convention, arrange to do so at once. ‘Then, 


head of steam and be filled with enthusiasm for 
our coming meeting. Perhaps I'll write you 
again, but lest I do not, please paste this up 


then plan to come to the greatest convention 
Effingham County has ever seen. 


Sincerely, E. B. SCHOOLEY, 
County President. 
Effingham, Illinois, August 26, 1907. 
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The Work of a University 
OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York 








talk, work, pray, push, pull, and get on a full | 


somewhere where you will see it every day, and | 





City, is making a notable contribution | 


to the solution of Sunday-school prob- 
lems. The Teachers’ College connected 
with the University has had, for several 
years, a course in Sunday-school pedagogy. 
A Sunday-school is housed in one of its own 
buildings, though not organically connected 
with the institution. Instructors of the uni- 
versity are holding a monthly Round-Table, 
an educational club of people living within 
reach of the school. Meetings have been 
held regularly for six years. Sunday-school 
themes are frequently discussed. At the 
December meeting, Dr. Richard Morse 
Hodge, of the Teachers’ College, presented 
a thesis on the subject, ‘‘ Instruction in Re- 
ligion,’’ in answer to the question, ‘* Ilow 
shall instruction in religion be divided among 
the different institutions which appear to be 
| responsible for giving to children and youth 
their religious education ?’’ The importance 
of the work of the Sunday-school was vigor- 
ously emphasized. 


i 
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The American 
Standard 
Bible 
is a revision, not of the 
meaning of the Bible, but 
of the old translation. It 


conveys to every reader 
a true conception of the 










sacred message by presénting the original 
in language perfectly familiar to all. 

For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 

Interesting Booklet Sent Free 

Send a postal card for our free booklet 
which tells the reverent story of this noble 
work. It wil) give you a true idea of what 
the American Standard Bible means to the 
religious world. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for so years. 


37 a East 18th Street, New York 











CHALFONTE 


is a new Fireproof Building 
of the best type, located 


ON THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY 


New Jersey 
BETWEEN THE PIERS 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Solicits your patronage 
and invites you to write 
for Iblustrated Folder 
and Rates ‘ , ° 














Write Pres. C. 


BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail. J 
n College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


Burton, Christ! 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisementiin The Sunday School Times. 








Chaifonte is Always Open 


















Classified Advertising 





St. Jude’s 


By Ian Maclaren 
With an tatrodustion by Ralph Connor 


A new book of short stories such 
as only lan Maclaren could 
write. Here we find the same 
humor and kindly satire that 
made *‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush”’ unforgettable, 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 

Send order to your bookseller, or 

direct to publishers, 
The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Briggs, Toronto, Ont., Can. 





Shorthand 


PARAGON SHORTHAND.—Learned in one week. 
Valuable invention by expert stenographer; not by 
| mere theorist. Speed capacity beyond reach of the 
hand. Easiest to read. Address Paragon Shorthand 

| Institute, 15 Camp Street, New Orleans, La. 


| Patents 


} PATEN! S obtained and trade marks registered. Ap- 
} plications carefully drawn. Moderate charges. 
| Our booklet “Concerning Patents’’ mailed free. 
| Calver & Calver, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C, 
| (Formerly Examiners U.S. Patent Office.) 


£& ,a Women’s Goods 


| M ILLSAMPLES, silk embroidered shirtwaist cloths, 

linon, poplin, chambray, white, black, cream, 

blue, ton tlie t imperfections. 69 cents. Samples 
free. Universal Mfg Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

















You have something to sell that somebody 
\.edse would want to buy if he knew of it. 
| Lsn’t the Times’ Classified Advertising De- 
| partment the connecting-link ? 
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attend that great co 
If the expense 
stand in the way, do 


portunity. 


to the workers. 
Such a little thi 
inquiry about the 
Plan may open the 
Will you write 
now ? 
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the plans for the International 
Sunday-school .Convention ir 
Louisville, Kentucky, you will want to 


allow yourself to lose a remarkable op- 
The Sunday School Times has a plan 


by which Sunday-school workers can at- 
tend the convention without money cost 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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way for you. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 

| Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn’t slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the parlor, can 
be kept perme A clean by APOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 

















.25 BUGGY OFFER. 





by return mail. Address 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 








CHURCH 
oad Bl neve 


Brain Power 


hate oh 
néry Co.» 3 Cncinnal, 0. 











Increased by Proper Feeding 


A lady writer who not only has done 

ood literary work, but reared a family, 
ant in Grape-Nuts the ideal food for 
work, and to develop healthy 
She writes: 


brain 
children, 


‘*T am an enthusiastic proclaimer of | 


Grape-Nutsasaregulardiet. I formerly 
had no appetite in the morning and for 8 
years while nursing my four children, had | 
insufficient nourishment for them. 

‘* Unable to eat breakfast I felt faint 
later, and wold go to the pantry and eat 
cold chops, sausage, cookies, doughnuts 
or anything I happened to find. Bein 
a writer, at times my head felt heavy ond 
my brain asleep. 


‘* When I read of Grape-Nuts I began | 


eating it every morning, also gave it to 
the children, including my 10-months- 
old baby, who soon grew as fat as a little 
pig, good-natured, and contented. 

‘* Within a week [had plenty of breast 
milk, and felt stronger within two weeks. 
I wrote evenings and feeling the need 


a small saucer of Grape-Nuts with milk 
instead of my usual 


‘*Grape-Nuts did wonders for me 
and I learned to like it. I did not mind 
my housework or mother’s cares, for I 

felt strong and full of ‘‘go.” I grew 
matin nerves strong, and when I wrote 
my brain was active and clear; indeed, 
the dull head pain never returned.” 

‘There's a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Creek, Mich. Read 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 


‘*The Road to 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 


Sunday, March WE 
of Money. 








The wise Use 
. 6: 87-19). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON. —Giving money for education (Prov. 
: 10, II, 32-35). 
TUES. = Holding ~ ad for God (i Chron. 
: 10-15 
WED. ina hoarding i it (Matt. 6: 19, 20). 
THURS. -—s to the poor (1 John 3 : 13- 


Fri.— Trusting in riches (Prov. tt : 24-28). 
Sat. —Spending on appetite (J ob 20 : 15-17). 











Name modern evils growing out of the mis- 
use of mone 

Mention little leaks that impoverish. 

Give reasons for placing God’s work first. 


HE sole value of money is use. It does 
not smell good. It is not beautiful. 
it cannot be eaten. To hoard it away 

is to do nothing with it and to get nothing 

from it, Its purpose is use. It is not an 
end but a means to ends. 
It is to be used as life. For money is life. 

As Dr. Schauffler said at the Student Volun- 

teer Convention, in Cleveland, in 1898 : 


‘ 


** Money is myself. I am a laboring man, 





indigestible hot | 
pudding, pie, or cake for dessert at night. | 


Battle | 


we will say, and can handle a pickaxe, and I 
hire myself out for a week at $2.00 a day. 
At the close of the week I get $12.00 and I 
put it in my pocket, What is that $12.00? 
It is a week’s- worth of my muscle put into 
greenbacks and pocketed. Or, I am a clerk 
and hire myself out, being an intelligent 
clerk, at $20.00 a week. Saturday comes 
and I get my pay, and, when I put that in my 
pocket, I pocket a week’s worth of myself as 
clerk. Or, I am a merchant, and I have 
larger affairs ; I haye the handling of many 
clerks and require a higher brain power than 
that of the ordinary man. At the end of the 
week I strike my balance sheet andifind Iam 
to the good.$3,900. That is a week’s worth 
of a merchant, a higher grade of intélligenice. 
puteee name is Edison and-I toil with a 

rain of extradrdinaty power, and I complete 
an invention, and:at the end of the week I 
sell the invention for $50,000 and pocket the 
check. That is a week’s worth of the highest 
inventive brain that there is. But it is. all 
the same anyway. The muscle man, the 
mind man, the genius, when he gets his 
money, is really getting the result of his own 
labor in the shape:of cash,’’ 


It-is not to be wasted any more than life 
may be wasted. It is useless to lay it up 
to save for use, for that is the same thing as 
trying to accumulate life. 

If it is not used, it will use us. Unless we 
give money away our money will draw in and 
| shrivel up our own lives, One of the rich 
and generous: men of New York, who died 
recently, and who had given away millions, 
said he had found it necessary to give money 
away largely for self-protection, that the mere 





desire to accumulate grew so with success that | 


his only safeguard was to give lavishly. 

Men have the most varied conception of 
| what giving means, One man thinks he is 
| giving generously when he gives a dollar, 
Another who is less able gives ten dollars to 
the same cause and would not think of giv- 
ing less. 
| Camden, gives $68.00 to foreign missions and 
| another of 314 members, in Montclair, gives 
$1,688.00, What makes the difference ? 
Well, assuming that the people in each are 
| equally sincere, it is simply a difference of 
standard. . Nothing reveals us more clearly 
than our notions of giving. 

Many of Christ’s references to money are 
half-contemptuous. He knew the usefulness 


any pre-eminence. Life was the supreme in- 
terest with him. Men were to find life in 
| him and to give life to him. Money was a 
| mere thing, a tool of life. If life was given 

to God, life’s possessions would be used for 
; God, If life was not given, God set no store 
| by the money. Money apart from life was 
| no more to him than the chemical elements 
| which composed it. 

Every one of us has some money which we 
can give to Christ for his use. But having 
| life we can give what is of more value,—the 
life itself. 





| 


One church of 644 members, in | 


of sustained brain power, began eating | of wealth, but he also knew its arrogance and | 


| its vanity, and he never set it in a place of | 


| 





A First Monteace 
Improveo Reat Estate 


4 the safest investment you ons rake 
can us =e 
amounts = for somowhen Ruathy os peliod is ‘4 


"Six Per Cent 
Certificates of Deposit 


~ have the Suen security of first mortgages 
; back of them— 

They are issued in amounts of $100 or more. 

a run for two years—or as much longer as 

ou re— 

They are sageiiable—casy to realize on at any 

time— 

They are absolutely’ secure—convenient and 
rofitable—entirely free from speculative 
eatures of any kind. 

An ideal investment tor women— 
tor professional men—for anyone 
woe wants his savings to earn the 
igpeet rate of interest possible and 
still be absolutely secure. 
Write for the booklet —aiving Mal information 
as to this Company-—its reliability and its meth- 
ods of deing business. ° 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT Co. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











62 nok MORTEAGES |2 


OrFrer A SAFE AND DgstRABLE MEDIUM OF 


INVESTMENT 


(Lesson for March 15) FEBRUARY 29, 1908 





EASTER MUSIC 


Cooter Treasury No. 13 
Exercise, Drill and T 
Recitation, and ablean Book- 


per copy 07 paet-pald. 

















Not affected by stock panics or fi 
otringnesy. Income sure. 
ges never exceed one-third 

actua! valuation of properties. 

very. farm examined by. our salaried 
inspectors. 

Interest collected and remitted without 

nse to investors. 


r Field, the rich and wonderful 
NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


. Write for list and information. 


The Jefferson Trust Co., ™ McALESTER, 

















ge cage’ + — henley 


‘FERRY’S | 


SEEDS ~ 


hove madesnd b F Seed Busi- 


ness the Jargest in world—merit tells. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1908 
 — the whole Seed Story—sent FREE for 
theasking. Don’t sow seeds till you get it, 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detnes, Mica. 















When answering o advertisements mention s this paper. 











VIRGINIA FARMS a2 HOMES 


Splendid 
N & “CO. - Inc. ee Richmond, Va. 


Productive soil, mild, Reatthy climate. 
markets. Write for catalog 
R. B. CHAFFI 











6% Real Estate 
PROFITS 
GUARANTEED 


The New York Realty Owners Co. 
puts together the dollars of. many 
| people, who share in the profits pos- 
| sible only where large capital. is em- 
| 





ployed. Preferred Bond Shares with 
6 per cent. Guaranteed are sold at 
$100 each. Hundreds of people have 
for twelve years received regular in- 
comes from this Company. 


“It will be hardly: disputed that: city 
| real estate judiciously bought and man- 
aged, ranks among the safest forms of in- 
vestment. Sometimes this. method of 
investment is compared with the buying 
of Government bonds, but there is. this 
difference—the real estate not only yields 
double the return by way of income, but 
the principal itself keeps on augmentin 
in value with successive years.”’"—NE 
YORK TIMES. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET T. 


New York Realty 
Owners Co. 


ASSETS, $2,500,000 
489 Fifth Ave., New York 

































(Music and word edition) 

in stam ith our name and address, 
will bring comple 
CENTS {3 also i ustrated circular of Easter col- 
bookmarks, and innumerable Sunday-school supplies. 
ONARCH OF 
* Orchestrated. 

BASTER POST CARDS 
colors, a beautiful Easter Greeting to’ send. your 
a a ; cae 
with 

is a fine one: cents will bring a sampl 
F ; mB. La ther beau- 


THE Lorenz PUBLISHING co. 
Ave 
SERVICES 
** Easter in Scri ‘tpture and Song’”’ 
te sample packet con- 
lection helps, besides our 112-page cata- 
MacCalla & Co., Inc,, 249 Dock St., PhiJa., Pa. 
* THE LIGHT OF LIFE 
A package of samples, the above three and others, 
We have just added 4 new cards to our series of 
scholars. 12 cards, assorted, 7 titles,15 cents. 
please: your 
motion ones, a fine ee ee ne ection,. 32 A x0 cents. 
ree. new “*Glory Song,” and several ot 


150 Fifth . 216-818 W. Fifth St. 
NEW YORE DAYTON, OHIO 
‘* Lites of Easter ”’ 
(Music edition only) 
2 sank of thé above services ; 
logue of Easter cards, boo lets, novelties, wall hangers, 
THE KING OF GLORY 
will be sent-on receipt of ro cents. 
Easter Song Post. Cards—handsomely decofatéd ‘in 
ae ne 7 co. 
yee ws services for sg b cents. 
The Easter i beak of The Choir, our anthem journal, 
tiful samen scare from Joy and ise, our new Sun- 


i 
day-school for 1908. ‘Aek for the newGlory S Song.”’ 
atalogue i Easter and other new music free. 
FILLMORE RUSS ous 
528 Elm Street, -eee House; 
yt oO. ork 





EASTER, 1908 





s New SERVICES. FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. | 
$4 the hundred, net ; 55 cents the dozen by mail. 


The Song of Triamph 

The Glorious Dawn 
Ri] Calvary’s Conqueror 
A special department of Easter songs may be found in 
our great Suaday- -school song book “The Voice of 
Praise,”” $25 the hundred. Returnable sample free. 


Hall-Mack Co., Philadelphia, New York Chicago 


BARTS A tee Ba Fen 
YY. Two new ser- 
~?9 Price postpaid 
ere Enclowe veo rollo samplesine!. eabove 
STL tO ocr doe. postpaid 

er copy per doz. postpa 
impniet Cs Specimen Pages of choir music 
for the asking. Address 
for the 8. 8. and Y. P. 
Society by Chas. H. riel and Ceo. F. Roschecontain- 
925.00 per 


} 10 cents jn stamps 
for the three. 








#28 Wiltiam St. 
NEW AND SCCESESUE 


ay ano ra. 


FOR SCHOOLS 
Price for introduction, $35 per hundred. 

** Filled with bright, sweet, swinging, singable 
tunes. Send 200.'"— 7. M.. Austin, First Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school, Monmouth, 11. 

“The finest Sunday-school hymnal ever pub- 
lished.. Send 200.""—- C. E. Hubach, Choir Mas- 
ter, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Returnable sample copy FREE for examination. 





| A. S. BARNES © CO., NEW YORK 
HALLOWED HYMNS .wicio 


ey |. ALLAN 
sen ot IRA D. 





veemee. JUST PUBLISHED Suc. 


Boards $25—Cloth $30 V3 100—35c & Papen postpaid 
RetuPnadlie 


s mailed to * earnest ome ol 


THE BIGLOW & MALIN CO., New York or Ch 




















